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AIRBAGS ARE A SUPPLEMENTAl RESTRAINT SYSTEM. AlWAYS BUCKIE UP FOR SECURITY SIMUIATED AIRBAG DEPLOYMENT TREAD LIGHTIY-DRIVE RESPONSIBIY OFF ROAD © ł W4 IAND ROVER NORTH AMERICA. INC. 

Protect your family from the most 
dangerous animals on earth. 


For over 40 years Land Rovers have stood 
up to i ratę water buffalo and outmaneuvered 
entire stampedes. 

So there’s much to be said for the new 
Discovery when confronted by the automotive 
wildlife on America’s roads. 

It’s the first family 4X4 that comes with 
dual airbags. 

What’s morę, with its superior ABS and 
permanent 4-wheel drive, the Discovery 
provides security that goes well beyond the 
front seats. 

Particularly with our Steel inner body 


cage and massive 14-gauge chassis surround- 
ing your son, daughter and golden retriever. 

What’s all the morę extraordinary is 
that the Discovery can provide this kind of 
security on virtually any kind of terrain. 

From Amazon trails submerged in water to 
the sands of the Kalahari, not to mention, the 
mud-covered lot at the little league field. 

So why not come in and test drive a 
yehicle that’s intended to keep a family of 
seven, a family of seven. 

ć£>discovery 


Ue JRidomoóter 

Route 7 Shelburne, Yermont (802) 985-8411 / 1-800-639-8 033 
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"ło Superbarn: Shelburne Farms’ 
architectural wonder becomes 
an agricultural classroom 
By Tom Slayton 

Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 
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Inside Vermont Life 

LeTTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Green Mountain Post Boy 

Vermont Crafts: Bully Woolies 

Books of Vermont Interest 

Vermont View: Testing the 
Taste of Mapie 


C°ver: Springtime means work time at the Josiah Hubbard house in Thetford Center, built in 1798 
and now owned by Matthew and Martha Wiencke. Photograph by Alan L. Graham. 


Roots: Back-to-the-landers and where they are today 
By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Owen Stayner 

Up & Doing: The toils of spring, 
a scenie poitfolio 
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Heritage AT Risk: Vermont’s aichaeological 

resources are much appreciated, 

and in danger 

Written and photographed 

by C.B. Johnson 


"Father, Tm Going to 
America:" The Dutchfarmers 
of Addison County 
By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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Vermo nt Life 


r T 's people who make Vermont run. And community is the way 
; they do it. 

; For the Pearl family of North Danville, community took on a 
I traditional aspect. After their barn bumed to the ground last sum- 
mer, neighbors from a dozen different farms and households pitched in 
to help the Pearls save their dairy operation and rebuild. (See Post Boy, 
page 4). Community in its traditional forms also helps the Dutch farm- 
ers of Addison County work together and grow together (page 42). 

But sometimes community means something morę than tradition. 
And in Vermont it has never meant only "people lilce us." Contrary to 
the usual stereotypes, modern historians have shown that the Green 
Mountains have long maintained a rich ethnic and cultural mix, along 
with their egalitarian Yankee traditions. 

And so, when a wave of ex-urban refugees came to Vermont in the 
1960s and 1970s, seeking homes and a simpler life, they were generally 
accepted by their neighbors, as long as they showed themselves willing 
to work hard and respect local rules. Many of those latter-day back-to- 
the-land immigrants stayed on in Vermont after their initial romanti- 
cism wore off. Jon Vara tells the story of how five of them became Ver- 
monters (page 24). 

Springtime in Vermont is a whirlwind of experiences. This issue of 
Vermont Life samples many of them: tasting mapie syrup from several 
leading Vermont sugarhouses (page 17), sheep farming and sheep-craft- 
ing (page 8), and a visit to one of the greatest barns in Vermont or any- 
where — the newly refurbished and reopened Farm Barn at Shelburne 
Farms (page 48). 

Perhaps our most characteristic article this issue celebrates commu¬ 
nity, and musie. Joyce Wolkomir takes us to the annual All-State Mu¬ 
sie Festival (page 62) where young musicians from all over Vermont 
gather each year to make the rafters ring. It's a get-together that s been 
held for morę than 65 years, and it's one of the many reasons why 
springtime in the Green Mountains is a joyous time indeed. 




_ Barton , p. 72 

_ Stannard, p. 24 

_Plaitifield, p. 24 

_Thetford Center, 
front cover 

Brattleboro , p. 24 
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Catamounts 

Your article "The Cat Is Back" [Win¬ 
ter 1994] did not surprise me. My late 
mother-in-law, Edith Flynn, lived in 
Healdville, near Ludlow. She tells of 
seeing what she felt surę was a moun- 
tain lion cross the road near her home 
about 20 years ago. It was dark-colored 
and had a long taił. Isn't it exciting to 
know they are really out there! 

Martha Flynn 
Clarksville, Tennessee 

...As morę and morę encounters can 
be expected between people and cata¬ 
mounts, the public should be madę 
aware that Mark Walker's reaction 
("Then I just ran... 7 '), although nat- 
ural, is the wrong thing to do because 
the cat may think you are prey. Mau- 
rice Flornocker tells us in the July 
1992 National Geographic that "Lions 
are intimidated by height, so if a 
cougar is sighted in the area, parents 
should put their children on their 
shoulders. If attacked, a person should 
not run, nor should he play dead. Stand 
firm, fight back, and yell..." Chances 
are good that catamounts make them- 
selves scarce before we are aware of 
their presence. 

Peter Thompson 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

The Winter 1994 issue is just plain 
wonderful! ...it reminded me how 
much I love this little State... Tom 
Slayton and Vermont Life depict our 
heritage, lives, and hopes with grace 
and insight. We are reminded with 
every issue that we are so very fortu- 
nate to be here, and that we have a sa- 
cred responsibility to protect its fragile 
human and natural landscapes. Maybe 
the catamounts are returning to let us 
know we're doing OK. Perhaps they 
are Vermont's "white buffalo." 

Carl Reidel 

North Ferrisburgh 

Editofs notę: The writer, professor of envi- 
ronmental policy at the University of Ver- 
mont, refers to the Native American belief 
that the white buffalo is a symbol of re- 
birth. 

Niglit Skiing Pioneers 
Brad and Janet Mead [Pico Pealc 
founders] would roli over in their 

Continued on page 11 


The Ifermont Country Storo 

"The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famęd Wermont Country Storę.” Vermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, Walter 
Haid Sr. and Arthui Wallace Peach, started work on a new magazine that 
would capture the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this new 
yenture, Vermont Life. For almost 50 years now, Vermont Life has been a 
splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Vermont Life , which has for all these years promoted the values of the 
citizens of our State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

"I jind that if it’s not in the Vermont Country Storę, 
you can do without it.” San Francisco, CA. 



Lyman Orton 



A VIslt YoiTll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States 
through the Voice of the Mountains mail order catalog. 
We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesąue yillage of Weston. Our second storę with the 
popular bargain attic is conveniently located right off 
1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, 
Vermont Common Crackers, and floursack towels, as well 
as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed with 
the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it s like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember 
long after you get home. 


“/ have been shopping with you sińce 1947 and am always 
pleased with my purchases!” Cleveland Heights, OH. 

“I just had to tell you your service is as much a treasure as your old-fashioned merchandise. 
Ws be *n delightfully refreshing to deal with you and Fm looking forward to a long and 
happy relationship.” Femdale, MI. 



OUR STORES 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit Bandstand Books & Art, 
The West River Jewelry Company, 
and The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 
OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

2452 Main Street 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
(802) 362-2400 
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Friends in Need Find Friends Nearby 


Earth People's 
Park Becomes a 
People's Park 

I t was called the last left 
turn in Vermont. Both 
geographically and politi- 
cally, the 592-acre Earth 
People's Park in Norton, on 
the Canadian border, was 
pretty far out. Its counter- 
culture purchasers had 
bought the land sight-un- 
seen from a Strout real es- 
tate catalog in 1970 with 
g money collected at musie 
I festivals and be-ins. They 
cS wanted to establish a com- 
| munity where anyone could 
z live free from the restraints 
>. of mortgage or rent, laws 
| and competition. But the 
4 commune 
\ that was es- 
° tablished as 
c Earth Peo- 
S ple's Park 
never had the 
jjj permanence 
f of other Ver- 
2 mont com- 
I munes. 

"g It was 
1 rugged, un- 
§ improved and 
| covered with 
scrub forest. 

Housing was primitive, 
weather was brutal, and 
those who loved the park 
did so as much for the 
dream of going back to the 
land as for the land itself. 
And, as the counter-culture 
unraveled in the 1970s, it 
became a last resort for peo- 
ple seeking refuge or 
anonymity. 

By 1983 only 13 people 


lived there fuli time. Fi- 
nally, after a drug raid in 
1990, the federal govern- 
ment seized the land under 
drug forfeiture laws. But 
thanks to the efforts of peo¬ 
ple who were determined to 
honor the spirit of the park, 
a way was found to keep it 
as exactly what its name 
proclaimed. 

Activist Roz Payne and 
attorneys Chris Davis and 
Sandy Baird, working with 
the Vermont Land Trust's 
Cheryl Fischer, found a 
loophole in the federal drug 
forfeiture laws that allowed 
the land to be turned over 
to the State as a State park 
because it contained valu- 
able natural assets, includ- 
ing a large deer wintering 

_ area. 

In a cere- 
mony held on 
a raw day last 
fali, People's 
Park resi- 
dents and 
people instru- 
mental in 
keeping the 
property pub- 
lic celebrated 
the creation 
of Black Turn 
Brook State 
Forest, the property's new 
name. On a huge boulder by 
the entrance, East Montpe- 
lier granite sculptor Bill 
Kelly carved the words: 
"Earth People's Park, 1970- 
1994" and the Nez Perce 
ąuote: "Fiow can a man 
own a piece of the free land, 
the sea, the sky, the earth?" 

— Yyonne Daley 


T he Pearl family has 
learned a lot about 
neighborliness in the 
past few months. The fire 
that leveled their Civil War- 
era barn in North Danville 
last July 2 mobilized an 
army of neighbors, friends 
and strangers to help them 
cope. Those helping hands 
have been there sińce, shar- 
ing the work of building a 
new free-stall dairy barn. 

The outpouring of com- 
munity help started the 
night a bolt of lightning 
madę a direct hit on the 
barn roof. Fueled by stored 


hay, the fire ąuickly con- 
sumed the old structure. 
Firemen from four towns 
battled to save the nearby 
farmhouse and horse barn. 

As the last fire truck rum- 
bled down the road at 3 
a.m., assembled farmers 
loaded the Pearls' cattle, 
hauling the milking herd to 
Ron Hills' farm and the 
calves to Leonard Carson's. 

While the Pearls' ex- 
tended family dug out the 
debris, a community 
scheme brewed. Everett 
McReynolds organized 
farmers from Danville, 
North Danville and 
West Barnet to fin- 
ish the Pearls' hay- 
ing. Early Saturday 
morning, a week af¬ 
ter the fire, a proces- 
sion of machines 
ground its way past 
the farmhouse and 
the men set to work. 
Sheri Pearl counted 
32 tractors, mowers, 
balers and wrappers 
in the caravan, a 
sight that left Bud 


Haying bee (top) and barn rnins; 
both photos by George Cahoon Jr. 
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Pearl, 73, with a lump in his throat. 
Women friends arrived with food and 
drink, helping Lucia, Bud's wife, set 
dinner up on the porch. They filled 
pienie coolers and took them to the 
men, who refused to take a break. By 
day's end all 100 acres had been swept 
clean. 

Sensing the financial pinch that the 
family faced to replace the barn and 
machinery, neighbor Dr. David Toll 
began a fund-raising campaign. And 
for months after the fire, once the barn 
foundation was completed, neighbor 
Ron Bumps showed up after supper 
each night to work with John Pearl, 
39, the son of Bud and Lucia, helping 
him saw lumber in the backyard 
sawmill, part of the smali log and pulp- 
wood operation that helps the Pearls 
make ends meet on the 30-cow farm. 
Using timber from their land madę it 
possible to afford the new barn. 

Every weekend, carpenter Richard 
Duckett, a neighbor living on a smali 
sheep and goat farm, loaded up his 
tools and spent two days helping John 
put up the barn. "This lcind of support 
has been overwhelming," said Pearl. 

John and his wife, Sheri, believe this 
example of community kindhearted- 
ness will be a cherished legacy for 
their young sons, one they hope will 
convince them that, even in tough 
times, the family farm heritage is well 
worth preserying. — Yirginia Downs 


Vermont's New Town 

People often seem to be tongue-tied 
in the presence of Vermont’s spectacu- 
lar autumn foliage, and perhaps that ex- 
plains the caption in the October 1994 
issue of U.S. Air magazine. Next to a 
photo of East Orange, the magazine de- 
clared: “fali foliage colors the village of 
East Autumn.’’ Well, we’d have to agree 
that thafs accurate 

in spirit, even if ^v. / ? ? 

it doesn’1 
say so 
on the 
map. 
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Illustration bv Hal Mayforth 


Von Bargen’s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Stratton Mtn., VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 
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We reject the notion that CE0’s only move 
here because of the world-class skiing... 


mui iiicaMern YtTllloni is aiso a world- 
class place to conduct and grow your 
business. 

With a dedicated and productive 
work force touted by local industries, 
a location that puts national and 
international markets at your doorstep 
and state-of-the-art telecommunica- 
tions, there’s no reason you can t have 
a business in the State ranked the safest, 
and best place to live in the nation! 

And by the way, living in a world-class 
reereation paradise does have its’ perks! 

Take your business to new heights in 
St. Johnsbury and Lyndon. Cali us-our 
professionally staffed office is ready to 
answer all your cjuestions. 

St. Johnsbury Economic 
Development Office 


(800)829-1265 


A No rllieastm i Ymnont 

Good for Business. Good for l.ile. 
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One Team, One Commitment. 


You don’t have to be a dairy farmer, own a 
ski shop or write novels to enjoy the comforts 
of small-town living. In fact if you’ve ever 
visited New England and been tempted to 
stay indefinitely, your dneam may be doser 
to reality than you think In the middle of 
everything you think of as dassic New England, 
is the largest most complex medical facility, 
serving as a tertiary care referral center and 
communrty health center, and staffing 5,000 
of the most talented professionals in health 
cane, education and research. 

What were talking about is the Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center, which indudes 
the Dartmouth Medical School, the 429- 
bed Mary Hitchcock Memonal Hosprtal, 
the multi-specialty Hitchcock Clinic, its sub- 
sidiary dinics and the largest HMO in New 
Hampshire. In its entinety, DHMC provides 
intensely sophisticated treatments for can- 
cer, trauma, heart disease and many other 
specialties to appnoximately 896,000 patients 
per year. 


What our staff finds, is a dynamie environ- 
ment in which to furthertheir careers, and 
maintain a high professional level of dinical 
skills, while improving their quality of living. 
DHMC offers a new facility set on a 225- 
acre tract of woodlands, the most techni- 
cally advanced equipment available, and an 
environment where leaming never ceases. 

A Continuing Medical Education Department 
sponsors numerous lectures each week 
Every detail has been carefully considered, 
down to our licensed Child Care Center 
which has been designed to resemble a 
quaint schoolhouse. The Upper Val!ey 
provides the rest with a safe, clean envi- 
ronment and countless cultural and reere- 
ational opportunities. 

You really can have it all at DHMC 
If intenested in opportunities at Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock please cali I -800-JOB-DHMC or 
send a resume to: Humań Resources, One 
Medical Center Drive, Lebanon, NH 03756. 
Commrtted to equal employment opportunity. 



Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center 
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Determined to Recycle 

A fter catering a meal for several 
dozen in Manhattan, a group of 
staffers from the Shelburne 
House, the inn at Shelburne Farms, 
asked where they might find the recy¬ 
cling bins.The New Yorkers looked at 
them with blank stares. Recycling? 

Undaunted, the Vermont crew, led 
by Shelburne House manager Kevin 
0'Donnell and chef Tom Bivens, 
loaded up the garbage and empty bot- 
tles, and carted it out to their rented 
van. Then they drove it all back to 
Vermont, and their recycling site at 
the huge farm. Garbage went into the 
farnTs compost pile; paper, cans, and 
bottles went into the proper recepta- 
cles, and the Shelburne House staff 
went back to cooking, their principles 
and standards intact. 

fust down the road a few miles, in 
the Burlington Intervale, the Medical 
Center Hospital of Vermont and Gar- 
deners' Supply Company were turning 
the hospitaPs daily load of garbage into 
topsoil through a cooperative com- 
posting project that converted 80 tons 
of discarded food (nothing off anyone's 
piąte) into 40 tons of rich, black com¬ 
post. The compost found its way into a 
city-wide gardening project overseen 
nearby by Gardeners' Supply, and the 
hospital got Wholesale prices on 10 
tons of fresh produce from the plot. 


UPDATES 

As we mentioned in our story on 
Williston [Spring 1994], the town's 
Taft Comers area, just outside Burling¬ 
ton, is perhaps the hottest piece of real 
estate in Vermont. Now, the town, cit- 
izens, and developers have reached a 
landmark agreement that will chart 
the course for a major development on 
72 acres southeast of the intersection. 
The Pyramid Company's Mapie Tree 
Place project is to include 300,000 
sąuare feet of retail space, but would 
also incorporate residential units, tree- 
lined streets, a bike path, a central vil- 
lage green, two ponds and other fea- 
tures designed to limit the negative 
impacts of suburban sprawi. The agree¬ 
ment was hailed as a first in coopera- 















































FREE CATALOG & VIDEO 1 -800-866-4344 


FASTEST 

SERVICE! 


tive development. If the necessary per- 
mits are obtained, work could start 
within two years. 

Meanwhile, Vermont still holds the 
distinction, or stigma, depending on 
your view, of being the only State in 
the country without a Wal-Mart. The 
Vermont Environmental Board in De- 
cember turned down a huge storę pro- 
posed for St. Albans, saying it would 
damage the region economically. On 
the other side of the State, in St. Johns- 
bury, a separate Wal-Mart proposal is 
proceeding because of a compromise 
that would put the storę in the city's 
downtown rather than on the out- 
skirts. There, planners hope, the storę 
might strengthen, rather than under- 
mine, the city center. 

• 

Thanks to the generosity of nearby 
landholders, the area around 585-acre 
Gale Meadows Pond, in Winhall in 
Southern Vermont, will be conserved 
forever. Through the Vermont Land 
Trust, Henry and Alice Auld Green 
donated to the State of Vermont 194 
acres on the pond, and sold the State 
the development rights for another 
188 acres. At the same time, Peter and 
Ellen Castle sold the development 
rights to 200 acres of land near the 
lakę. The gifts assure that most of the 
remote pond's shore and watershed 
will never be developed. 


Inventor Samuel Morey [VL, Au- 
tumn, 1994] got some good press in a 
recent issue of Smithsonian Magazine. 
In a profile of Dean Kamen, a contem- 
porary New Hampshire inventor-en- 
trepreneur, Kamen said he believed he 
would be able to prove that Morey 
(1762-1843) was the first to produce a 
successful internal combustion en- 
gine. That would put Morey 50 years 
ahead of the nearest competition and 
make one morę invention, in addition 
to the steamboat, for which he was de- 
nied recognition during his lifetime. 

• 

A coalition is attempting to put to¬ 
gę ther a Lakę Champlain Bikeway 
along existing roads through the 
Champlain Valley of Vermont, New 
York and Quebec. Local groups are 
working with State and federal parks 
officials. For information in Vermont, 
contact Maja Smith at the Department j 
of Forests and Parks (802) 241 -3688. & 


A Cheerful Fire & 
A Warm Home... 
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crackling fire, or as comfortable as the 
soothing warmth of soapstone. Soapstone is 
nature’s most beautiful, durable, and efficien 
stove materiał. It absorbs twice as much hea 
as metal, and radiates steady warmth, even 
after the fire has died. 

Woodstock Soapstone Stoves offer both 
traditional and contemporary styling, and the 
latest in clean-burning technology. An 
internal catalytic combustor boosts heat 
output and virtually eliminates pollution. 
r financing plan makes it easy to own 
a soapstone stove at Iow monthly terms 
Send for free catalog, or cali 
800-866-4344 for free catalog & video 


POMPANOOSUC MILLS 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 

Name _ 


Address_ 

City/State/Zip__ 

Phone (daytime) (_)_ 

Phone (evening) (_)_ 

Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc. 

66 Airpark Rd.. Dcpt. 3X0. W. Lehanon. Ml ()^S4 


Just curl pp in our new Vermont Sleinh 


r total comfort. Built in solid 
y oak, rock mapie, walnut, 
r even bird’s-eye mapie, it’s 
available in all sizes. 


0 0 S U C MILLS 

KERS OF FINE HARDWOOD FURNITURE 

Storę Locations: Hanover, Nashua & Concord, NH 
Cambridge, MA; SoHo, NYC; Burlington, VT 
West Hartford & Westport, CT 
Factory in East Thetford, VT. Tours Available. 

_Catalog, prices & order info cali 800-841-6671 
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Bully Woolies 

By Chbryl Dorschner 
Photographed by Len Mastri 



embodies spring lilce the cavorting, knobby-kneed, 
curlicue-fleeced lamb, and during the spring lambing season 
Vermont barn Windows glow all night, every night. Each new 
born lamb's first gravelly "baaas" bleat good-bye to winter. 

The State census figures have it all down in black and white: Ver- 
mont is still Holstein country — 165,000 dairy cattle at last count in 
1992. As for sheep, though their sheer numbers are a far ery from the 
two million in the 1840s during what is called the 
"Merino Era," the 11,000 ewes grazing from High- 
gate Springs to South Newfane today ain't all baaad. 

Among craftspeople, no one does for the ovine 
what Woody Jackson has done for the bovine. But 
the state's 440 or so sheep raisers, along with 
otlier artisans who use the woolly visage as an 
element in their crafts, make for some fun 
pickings and sheep thrills. Vermont-grown 
wool becomes lofty fleeces, hand-dyed wool 
and spun yam, as well as knit, felted and 
sheepskin clothing. In addition there is tender 
lamb for table or freezer. And people who dream of the 
country life with a smali flock of their own or perhaps are 
looking for a Green Mountain "lawnmower" may sample 
farm tours and classes in all things sheepish. If that's not 
enough, scour the craft fairs and shops for sheep-decorated pottery, 
prints, ornaments and the like. 



Jacket by 
Coyote 
Yermont 


COYOTE VERM0NT AND 
OTHER JACKETS 

What do you get when you cross a 
Vermont sheep farmer with a big-city 
knitwear designer? A sawy new linę 
of 100 percent wool coats and jackets 
that any knit-picker would love. 

Christine Knippenberg of Hartland 
and Dianne Stott of Woodstock both 
fled New York City and environs only 
to succumb to "a hobby that got car- 
ried away." Between them, they raise 
about 100 sheep at their respective 
farms. 

Knippenberg came to sheep raising 
in 1978 as a weaver looking for 
good wool. She dyes some of her 
Cormo and Romney fleeces vi- 
brant colors that are processed 
into novelty wool for hand- 
spinners. The rest, destined for 
jackets, is combined with Stott's 
l Romney, Corriedale and crosses 
i and spun into yarn at Green 
Mountain Spinnery in Put- 
L ney. 

For morę than a decade, 
Stott was a knitwear designer for 
several sportswear companies includ- 
ing Evan Picone. "We bought a Yer¬ 
mont ski house and came up on week- 
ends. We said 'this is nice. This would 
be nice year round/ " she recalls. That 
led to residence in Vermont and a com- 
mute to the city, until she gave up the 
pace for occasional consulting and 
freelancing. 
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The clothing industry's loss is Ver- 
mont's gain. The Coyote linę intro- 
duced last fali includes a hooded, felt- 
like heavyweight knit in forest green 
with black footprints and a rectangle 
with howling coyote at $425. An Arc- 
tic collection was featured last winter, 
and a new linę is in the works this 
spring. A brochure is available and the 
coats can be seen at the annual Ver- 
mont Sheep & Wool Festival and or- 
dered by mail. 

Coyote Vermont, RR2 Westerdale 
Road, West Woodstock, VT 05091, tel. 
(802) 457-2049 



Neli of Middlebunfs 
striking knits 


NELL OF MIDDLEBURY 

There is no Neli of Middlebury. Weil 
there was, but she was a miniaturę 
schnauzer, and she did not knit the ex- 
traordinary colorful wool sweaters, 
hats and mittens sold under the Neli 
of Middlebury label. The dog and the 
knitting expertise belonged to Louise 
Vojtisek (pronounced voy-ti-sek). She 
is a school psychologist, and Neli, the 
original schnauzer, used to sit in her 
lap as she knitted. 

"Eight years ago, it sort of came to 
me that I had to learn to knit," says 
Vojtisek. "Now I don't know how I 
ever lived without it. This is the way I 
unwind." 

She emphasizes that this is purely a 
hobby — she makes but 5 to 10 
sweaters and 50 or 60 hats a year. Each 
is uniąue, although she may repeat 
motifs. Her hallmark is the intricate 
use of many bright colors, and her 
work is available exclusively through 
Frog Hollow's Vermont State Craft 
Center galleries in Middlebury and 
Burlington. A child's sweater and hat 
are $120. 

Neli of Middlebury, 4 Green Moun- 
tain Place, Middlebury, VT 05753, tel 
(802) 388-4809 



SHEARLING LAMB- 
SKIN 

Shearling lambskin Ą 
— a combination of 
suede and wool 
created when hides 
are tanned while the 
wool is still on them — 
is the sole business Candy Bearfrom 
of Shepherd's Flock. Shepherd's Flock 

Rick and Kathy Hege buy their hides 
from tanneries in Iowa, and then apply 
their 17 years of experience and their 
own patterns to craft everything from 
baby booties to three-ąuarter-length 
coats. 

Be forewarned, the Heges do busi¬ 
ness Vermont-style. First, it is policy 
not to do business at home. "We re- 
spectfully reąuest that you do not 
come to Townshend looking for us," 
says their brochure. "One day a lady 
came to see my products and actually 
expected me to stop painting the 
house," Rick said. They offer their 
goods at several sheep festivals and 
smali craft shows in the region. Ver- 
mont shows include those at Ludlow, 
Lyndonville, Newfane, Peru and St. 
Johnsbury. 

They also sell mail order, with a 
charming reluctance. They make no 
bones about running out of items and 
not reprinting their full-color brochure. 
"We do mail order largely as a service 
to all the wonderful people who have 
kept us in business. If, however, you 
must have a completely up-to-date 
catalog in front of you, then we fear 
you would be best ordering from a 
company that charges prices to cover 
that lcind of overhead." 

Sample prices: gray 
trooper hat, $35; match- 
ing gray mitts, $31; gray 
booties, $13; Candy Bears, 

$65. 

Shepherd’s Flock, P.O. 

Box 131, Townshend, VT 
05353, tel. (802) 365-4588 


SUPEK SOCKS 

The Shetland Sheep 
farm of Robert McMahon 
and Jeri Harris offers 
many sheep-to-garment 
items, but it is the bright 
socks and matching vests 


Socks from 
West Hill Woolies 


and hats in checks, stripes and bold 
patterns madę by Jeri's daughter, Dori 
Dworkin, that catch the eye and 
brighten the spirit. 

Dworkin was introduced to 
knitting early. "I was a ski 
racer as a kid, and knitted ski 
hats and mittens on the long 
bus rides," she says. When she was 
pregnant during the winter 
of 1993, she returned to the 
family home on top of Crow 
Hill, knitting and looking out 
the window to the views of 
Killington, Pico and Rutland. 

By spring, her son 
and an offshoot 
business — West 
Hill Woolies — 
were born. 

The socks can 
be worn in the 
traditional man- 
ner — they're espe- 
cially suited for clogs, 
sneakers and Birkenstocks — or as 
slippers. Dworkin makes them in 
heavy and regular weight. One size fits 
9-13, but she can custom fit: "I know 
how many stitches for every size foot." 
Socks are $42 a pair. Vests are $65 and 
up. They are sold at selected craft 
shows, through the farm and through 
the Rutland Area Lamb and Wool Pro- 
ducers. 

West Hill Woolies, RR1 Box 418, 
Wallingford, VT 05773, tel (802) 446- 
2525 

KITS, COURSES, SUPPLIES, 
THE WORKS 


Carol Johnson Col¬ 
lins is a spinner, knit- 
ter, crocheter, felter, 
saleswoman of her 
many wool crafts and 
eąuipment, photogra- 
pher, unpublished 
poet, a doer and, above 
all, a teacher. 

To pursue her crafts 
— all of them — she 
left a high school job 
teaching creative writ- 
ing a stone's throw 
from the house that 
she and her husband 
built. She wound up 
teaching spinning, dye- 




A hat both soft and wann, from 
Singing Spitidle Spinnenj. 
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GIFT S & ARTIFA CTS 

Worth a Visit! 


CONANT CUSTOM BRASS 
270 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 

800-832-4482 
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YERMONT CRAFTS 


ing, color blending, knitting, crochet- 
ing and felting through Frog Hollow's 
Vermont State Craft Center in Burling¬ 
ton and various group and private 
classes at her studio. Who would guess 
she has only three sheep? 

"It all started with one student in 
1983 — a woman who had received 
some raw fleeces in a barter and 
wanted to get the smelly things out of 
the back of her car/' she says. 

Her own sheep-raising days harlc 
back even earlier. Collins grew up on a 
large sheep farm in West Townshend. 
She began spinning in 1973. "The first 
wool I spun was from the Northfield 
Carding Mills across the mountain." 
Each of these facts launches her off on 
a story. 

Because she will tutor anyone at any 
level on any aspect of the craft, she has 
naturally come up with some interest- 
ing beginner's kits. Suitable for young 
children, they cost $10 each for pizza- 
wheel weaving, drop spindle spinning, 
felt hat making. Kits to make brightly 
colored felt balls are $5. Her crafts are 
for sale at several craft shows, the 
Billings Farm Museum gift shop and 
the Waitsfield and Waterbury farmers' 
markets. 

Singing Spindle Spinnery, RFD #1 
Box 1000, South Duxbury, VT 05660, 
tel. (802) 244-8025 

A RARE BREED 

If you agree with Knippenberg that 
some sheep and wool-craft items begin 
to look a bit alilce, then perhaps you're 
ready to get acąuainted with some of 
the old breeds all but lost through 
modern breeding [see "Breeds Apart," 
VL, Autumn 1992]. 

Susan Duckett is one of a handful of 
Cotswold breeders in Vermont. Her 60 
ewes, mostly purebreds, are among a 
few hundred in the whole country. 
Her 200-pound sheep produce huge, 
thick fleeces — about 15 pounds per 
ewe. From her home she sells these 
Mercedes of fleece, plus custom-spun 
wool and breeding stock. Her yarn is 
also available at The Artisans' Hand in 
Montpelier. 

During high-yield lambing years, 
Duckett, a vegetarian, has had to sell 
up to 40 lambs for meat. "It's a pity, 
when you have a rare breed," she says. 
Although she doesn't want to see her 


sheep turned into hides, she knows 
they make luxurious sheepskins. This 
year Duckett, a school recess mother 
and 3-11 p.m.-shift nurse, is taking a 
break from lambing. But by next spring 
she predicts that she will have spent 
between $300 and $400 for a new ram 
and will be renewing her flock. 

Blacksheep Handspun Farm, RFD2 
Box 204A, St. Johnsbury, VT 05819, 
tel. (802) 748-8548 

JOIN THE CLUB 

For the want-to-be shepherd, knit- 
ter, spinner or weaver, go whole-hog 
by joining the Vermont Sheep Breed¬ 
ers' Association. It sponsors a "Sheep- 
osium," farm tours, a wool pool and 
yarious education programs. It pub- 
lishes a bimonthly newsletter and an- 
nual directory. Membership is $25. 
You don't have to be rambunctious 
about sheep to enjoy the Vermont 
Sheep & Wool Festival, to be Septem- 
ber 30 - October 1 at Killington. Shear- 
ing and sheep-dog handling demons- 
trations, workshops, sheep and crafts 
are on display. 

Vermont Sheep Breedefs Associa¬ 
tion, Tom Bennet, HC 32, Box 8, 
Calais, VT 05648 

THE SHEEP EXPERIENCE 

Several sheep farms across the State 
welcome visitors who cali ahead. The 
Autumn 1994 issue of the Department 
of Agriculture's tabloid, AGventures, 
offers a listing that includes several 
sheep operations. One also sells fresh 
flowers and herbs ; another serves tea 
and homemade farm goodies; and 
some even offer rent-a-lamb programs. 

Vermont Department of Agricul- 
ture, 116 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602, tel. (802) 828-2416 

SHEEP DIP AND OTHER 
DELICACIES 

Finally, for 28 ideas on how to pre- 
pare that Vermont-grown market 
lamb, try the Yermont Whole Lamb 
Cookbook, published by The Vermont 
Lamb Promotion Board. Available 
from the Department of Agriculture at 
the address and phone number above. 
30 pages, $2 postpaid. & 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

graves to hear that Bolton Valley "pio- 
neered" night skiing in Vermont [VL, 
Winter 1994). My brother, Burt, and I, 
my sister-in-law, Carolyn Landon 
Porter, the Cram brothers, Joe Jones, 
and so many morę have fond memo- 
ries of Pico's Moonlight Skiing in the 
late '30s and early '40s. Who could for- 
get the thrill of disobeying our elders 
and riding the ropę tow beyond the 
lights, truły skiing in the dark? 

...That was pioneering! 

Jermain B. Porter 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Morę on Morey 

Why does Fulton get so much credit 
[for invention of the steamboat]? It 
may be that it's an American trait to 
make the richest inventor the hero of 
the history books. Samuel Morey [VL, 
Autumn 1994], and before him James 
Rumsey and John Fitch, were saddled 
with the task of Hnding money for de- 
veloping and promoting a steamboat 
in what was an emerging nation with a 
terrible economy, and their greatest 
slcills were as inventors, not promot- 
ers. Fitch eventually killed himself, 
and the stress of scrabbling for in- 
vestors sent Rumsey to England and 
probably helped give him his fatal 
strolce. Morey, by comparison, seems 
to have gotten off lightly.... 

The less Fulton, for a change, the 
better. 

Nicholas Blanton, secretary 
The Rumseian Society 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia 

Ali Is Not Weil with General Wells 
Your Autumn 1991 issue featured 
an article about Vermonters in the 
Civil War. One paragraph referred to 
Brevet Major General William T. 
Wells, commander of the First Ver- 
mont Cavalry. In June 1994 we visited 
Burlington^ Battery Park to see the 
generaPs statuę (a duplicate of the one 
at Gettysburg). We were quite disap- 
pointed with its condition: broken off 
and no w gone piece s, unkempt 
grounds, etc. Earlier generations 
thought enough of this local son to 
erect the statuę. It is unfortunate the 
current civic leaders will not maintain 
it in top condition. 

William T. Wells 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

EditoTs notę: Mr. Wells is researching his 
family’s history. 




£j^risG in 


risit 125 craftspeople in 
their studios throughout 
Vermont. Over one hun- 
dred and lwenly-five 
Vermonl craftspeople will 
open their studios to the 
public during Memoriał Day 
weekend. 

See professional glassblowers, 
metalworkers, weavers, 
potters and printmakers al 
work. 

Write or cali for your copy 
of the Open Studio Atlas 
containing maps and 
directions to studios. 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO Box 938, 

Montpelier, Vermont. 05601 
(802) 223-3380 


1995 Yermont Crafts Guide 
available May lst 

Find Vermont crafts year round in studios, 
shops, galleries, and fairs with this 52 page 
booklet. Send $2 postage and handling to: 
Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 
Montpelier, Yermont 05601 • (802) 223-3380 


Paid in part by State of Yermont funds 


The Termom Crafts Council presents the third annual 
Yermont crafts 
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Yisit our showroom 6 miles soutli of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
WeSbip Anywhere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 Al-Sat 10-5, San H:50-J 
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Vermont 

Folk 

Rocker... 

Excepcionally comfortable, 
beautifully handcrafted, 
madę to last generations... 
Your tired back will love it. 

Ali solid hardwood 
oak or cherry. 


Cali or wrice for brochute. visit our showroom 

Vermont Folk Rocker & Furnishings 

RR 1 Box 36 Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
Since 1976 ❖ 802-453-2483 
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A LEARNING VACATION 
IN A VERY SPECIAL 
PLACE 


ARTS & CRAFTS 

Spend a śummer week or two 
living and learning in a VERMONT 
country setting. Wide variety of 
courses. Send $2.00 for catalog. 

FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 
FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 
Dept. VL RR 1, Box 1041 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
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Adirondack Chairs 


Three styles of chairs, fold- 
ing love seats, rocking 
chairs, and tete-a-tetes. 
Available in pine, cherry, 
and red cedar. Instructions 
and hardware included. 


Chairs from $50 
(plus $12 shipping) 

Love seats from $80 
(plus $20 shipping) 

Tete*a*tetes from $100 
(plus $25 shipping) 

NYS residents add 7%. 


JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 

1*800-548*5041 

Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 



Over 100 Crafts and 
Antigues Booths 


At Kennedy 
Brothers 


The Faclory Marketplace is your center for 
Vermont Crafts. Everything from Jewelry to 
Monogramming, Wrought Iron to the Kennedy 
Bros. Woodenware Outlet, Vt. Marble to Mapie 
Syrup, plus an entire floor of Antiques. A Ben & 
Jerry's Scoop Shop and the Owl's Basket Deli 
are here for delightful snacks. Free Parking, 
Sparkling Rest Rooms & Childrens Play Area. 

Open daily 9a.m. - 6p.m. 


(802)877-2975 Rt 22A (Jusl off Rt. 7) Vergennes, VT 05491. 
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Tom Mahnken, Weather Vanes 

At Wingset 

61 Central Street 

P.O. Box 178 

Woodstock, VT 05091 

(802) 457-9922 

1-800-356-4953 
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V.V. OUILTECH-V.V 

RR 1 Box 90 Shaftsbury, VT 05262 (802) 442-7169 
presents 

Old Parsonage Ouilts and Designs 
Unique handcrafted quilts and wali art in traditional and 
contemporary designs. Commissioned works welcome. 

Hand and machinę finishes meticulously matched. 
Replications and restorations also available. 

Visit our studio on historie route 7-A near Bennington. 

Open Tuesday - Saturday 1-5 p.m. 
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Attention 
Craft Producers 

Each issue of Vermont Life is bought by 
90,000 people 

Each copy is read by 6.7 people* 

That’s 603,000 readers! 

H 62% report buying Vermont crafts* 

That’s over 373,000 Vermont crafts buyers! 

♦Source: Miliard Group Custom Research 

Showcase your products in Vermont Life 

VermontLife 

Advertising Department (802) 877-2262 

We Reach Your Prospects Where They Live 
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See Teddy Bears 
Being Mad^y* ~ 


ft ermont Teddy Bears are handcrafted 
in Vermont with love and attention to 
every detail. 100% American 
our bears are guaranteed for 1 
Visit the Bear Shop and join us 
a tree tour ol our very special 
lactory! 



2031 Shelburne Road, Rt. 7 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 

1 -800-829-BEAR 
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OesuśutD 4. *\*DC fcy 
U>ŁIL* 3>CHRg€TDtR. 


STERUWG, $45.cx> 

14K60LD S34T.0C 

STE-RUMCj T/C S14. oe 
)4K_T/C J^liO.oo 


twc -shop is opcn n\a* so - dcc. 

CATALOft ORPCRS Au. y-CA 


ihiCMFI SHOP AT MOŁLYS POND 

OK*U.3.2 CABOT, VERMONT 05fo47 



Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


“We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
_ 802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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Furniture and 
Accessories in the 
Shaker and 
Arts-and-Crafts 
Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions 
and Custom Designs 

Ali in solid hardwoods 
with classic joinery 




MORRIS CHAIR & FOOT STOOL 


WILLIAM LABERGE 


CABINETMAKER 


ROUTE30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 


Cali ahead or come by chance 
Brochure, photos and price list available upon request. 
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The Artisans’ Hand 

A coopercitive craft gallery 
featuring the work of 125 
Yermont craftspeople. 

89 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; 

Sundays 11:00-3:00 


0PEN 

STUDIO 


W 


MAY 

27-28 
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^j| Stone Soldier Pottery 



Finc Sloneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Includes: Din ner Seis, Bowls,Casseroles, Stearners, Decorative Pieces 
Summer/Fall Shows of Painting & Sculpture 
Gallery and Studio Storę 
10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksonville. VT 05342 
802-368-7077 

Erce Catalogue Studio Seconds Available 
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GETBOOKSAND 
MUSIC FAST! 


W/ienyou 

can’t find 
a book 
locally 

giieusacall. — 

Yie have been rural New England's 
classic bookstore sińce 1872... 

□ morę than 150,000 active titles 

□ bestsellers, classics, science, 
scholarly, business, medical and 
children's 

□ book special orders welcome 
no extra charge 

□ we giftwrap and ship 

□ vast collection of compact discs and 
tapes (new, classical and folk) 

CALL TOLL-FREE 

From NH cali 1*800-675-3616 
Other States cali 1-800-624-8800 

MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY 

From NH cali 1-800-238-3001 
Other States cali 1-800-428-6818 




The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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Vermont 

Antiąuarian 


A ) 

Booksellers 



Association 


] Al 

Book Fair 

SUNDAY, APRIL 30, 

Old, Rare, Used Books & Ephemera 

1995 from 10:00 AM to 4:00 PM 


at the RAMADA INN 1117 WILLISTON RD, 
S. BURLINGTON, VT 1/2 mile off 1-89. Exit 14E 
Admission is $2.00 - 
children under 12 free. 

The best in books, prints and ephemera. 

For information, cali (802) 878-8737 
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Make Your 
House 
Your 
Home 


lntensive Courses for the Layperson and Professional in 
Home Design/Build, Renovation, Sustainable Design, 
Timber frame, Landscape, Cabinetry, Metal work, & morę. 


YESTERMORROW 

DESIGN/BUILD SCHOOL 

Cali or Wrile for 1995-19% Brochure available in February 
RR 1 Box 97-5 Warren. VT 05674 (802)496-5545 
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Books 

o F V E R M O N T IMTEREST 

By John Elder 


Water Witches, by Christopher Boh- 
jalian. Published by the University 
Press of New England, Hanover, 
NH, 1995. 352 pages. $24.95, hard- 
cover. 

Two impressions came from reading 
Chris Bohjalian's wonderful new novel 
Water Witches right after finishing 
Northern Borders, the latest by 
Howard Frank Mosher. One was of 
how lucky we in Vermont are to have 
such gifted storytellers at work in the 
landscapes where we pursue our work, 
raise our families, track the seasons 
through our lives. Mosher gives us the 
heft and tang of logging and sugaring 
and milking in his isolated Kingdom 
County. Bohjalian's novel of Vermont 
includes those rural traditions, too, 
but along with them relates such con- 
temporary dramas as the ferocity of 
summer softball leagues and the con- 
fused ardor of environmental hearings. 
The second impression was that 
strong-minded characters remain just 
as noteworthy in Bohjalian's up-to- 
the-minute narrative of the imaginary 
town of Landaff as they are in MosheTs 
Lost Nation of the 1950s. 

The Vermont originals in Water 
Witches include Elias Gray, a dowser 
in his 90s who orders for his grand- 
son's new sugar house a boiler so vast 
he could keep Niemann-Marcus in 
syrup; Reedy McClure, an environ- 
mental activist dedicated to cleansing 
and photographing birds and animals 
caught in oil slicks around the world; 
and Patience Avery, who is the subject 
of the novePs first sentence: "Some 
people say my wife's sister is a witch." 

The speaker is the novel's narrator, 
Scottie Winston, a lawyer and lobbyist 
in Montpelier who has married into a 
family of dowsers. His sister-in-law 
Patience is the most talented dowser 
of her generation, a passionate and of- 
ten abrasive woman who has always 
been critical of Scottie and whose view 
of him has become even morę acerbic 
now that he has established himself as 
an influential corporate lobbyist 
around the State House. His wife, 
Laura, dowses too, but it is their nine- 
year-old daughter, Miranda, who 


emerges as even morę gifted in this art 
than her aunt. A central conflict is the 
competing claims of jobs and environ- 
mental protection when Powder Peak, 
one of Scottie's biggest corporate cus- 
tomers, proposes a major new develop- 
ment. The plans include cutting trails 
across a still-wild mountain and draw- 
ing considerably morę water from the 
river for snowmaking. 

What gives Water Witches its dis- 
tinctive charm and its complexity 
alike is the juxtaposition of this public 
controversy, and all the attendant lob- 
byists and activists, with the culture 
of dowsing. This juxtaposition, star- 
tling at first, becomes essential to the 
novePs bold and stirring resolution. 
It's alcin to the small-town ąuality of a 
State Capital like Montpelier, where 
the ski-industry's lobbyist and the gov- 
ernor's administration secretary meet 
in the variety storę while buying felt 
for their daughters' Brownie projects, 
or where lawyer/lobbyist Scottie Win¬ 
ston plays on the same softball team 
as both the head of the ski resort and 
the men whose seasonal job is running 
the lift-line there. Work and play, and 
the representatives of ostensibly sepa- 
rate institutions and subcultures, nat- 
urally converge in such a place. 

Humor flows through this narrative 
like the veins of water and energy that 
dowsers discover in the ground. Much 
of it comes from the interaction of 
Scottie Winston, the canniest of lobby- 
ists, with Patience Avery and her asso- 
ciates on the radical fringe of dowsing. 
Bohjalian — whose articles and book 
reviews appear regularly in Vermont 
Life — has fun with dowsing without 
diminishing its impressiveness. And 
he manages while depicting an envi- 
ronmental controversy to avoid having 
his story flattened by the partisan 
forces at work in such a dispute. Both 
Reedy McClure, organizer of COPPER 
(Citizens Opposed to Powder Peak En- 
vironmental Rape) and Goddard Healy, 
president of Schuss, a company with 
ski resorts all over North America, re¬ 
main complex, three-dimensional per- 
sonalities rather than types. They are 
interesting characters, capable of tak- 
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ing actions that surprise and engage 
the reader. 

The richness with which daily life 
in a particular Vermont mountain vil- 
lage is evoked, and the deft, thoughtful 
treatment of an environmental contro- 
versy both find their most engaging fo- 
cus in the story of one family. Scottie 
and Laura's marriage is a loving and 
believable one. We watch Miranda 
growing up, through a summer of 
drought in which there is ever-greater 
need for her skills as a dowser. And we 
watch Scottie trying to figurę out just 
what it would mean to be a good fa- 
ther to such a daughter. 

Tve steered away from the novel's 
dramatic conclusion, but one event at 
its center, with powerful, unforeseen 
conseąuences, may suggest the energy 
and the mysterious transformations 
that shape this very satisfying book. It 
occurs when Scottie and Miranda are 
riding the chairlift one summer twi- 
light, courtesy of his association with 
the management of Powder Peak. They 
pass over an undeveloped part of the 
mountain slated for a network of new 
trails. Miranda suddenly motions for 
Scottie to look down: 

"Look," Miranda says, her voice tiny 
but filled with wonder. "A mom. And 
her babies." 

The babies — the cubs — are covered 
with spots the color of pine cones, and 
there is a series of black bars along their 
tails. 

As the chairlift continues toward the 
animals, sliding on cables at least 25 feet 
off the ground, the mother cat looks up at 
us, studying us for a brief moment. Her 
taił rises into the air, her ears go back, 
and she bares for us her teeth: Even at 
this distance, I can see her bottom fangs 
— sharp, white obelisks that look almost 
as long as my fingers. 

"Catamounts," Miranda says, drawing 
her arm back inside the chairlift. "Right 
here." 

Books i ii Brief 

By Chris Bohjalian 

Green Mountain Ghosts, Ghouls & Un- 
solved Mysteries, by Joseph A. Citro. Co- 
published by Vermont Life and Chapters 
Publishing, Shelburne, 1994. 237 pages. 
$21.95, hardcover ; $12.95 paperback. 

Joe Citro has written several Vermont- 
set horror novels, and his newest book, 
Green Mountain Ghosts, Ghouls, & Un- 
solved Mysteries, captures the strange 
and eerie world of those thrillers. But it 
reveals a delightful sense of humor Citro 
hasn't unleashed before. Essentially a 
one-volume encyclopedia of Vermont's 
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haunted houses, UFO sightings, mon- 
sters (including, of course, Lakę Cham- 
plain's famous dinosaur), actual murder 
mysteries and human disappearances, 
the book can be read from page one for- 
ward, or savored by choosing a subject 
from any part of the book that looks in- 
teresting: Vampires. Alien Skies. The 
Mystery of the Bennington Triangle. 

Fruits of the Poisonous Tree, by Archer 
Mayor. Published by The Mysterious 
Press, New York, NY, 1994. 320 pages. 
$19.95, hardcover. 

Newfane novelist Archer Mayor has 
been battling crime in Brattleboro 
through fictional detective Joe Gunther 
sińce 1988. Mayor's new book, Fruits of 
the Poisonous Tree, is his fifth novel to 
feature Gunther, and to use the voice of 
the ironie, intelligent, middle-aged Brat¬ 
tleboro police lieutenant. 

Unlike his four previous mysteries, in 
which Mayor has had Gunther on the 
trail of murderers everywhere from the 
Northeast Kingdom to the best and worst 
neighborhoods in Chicago, Mayor's new 
book neither begins nor ends with a 
homicide. Instead it opens with the rape 
of Gunther's girlfriend, Gaił Zigman, a 
character Mayor's readers know almost 
as well as Gunther himself from the nov- 
elist's earlier tales. 

Mayor has crafted his new mystery to 
move at a morę thoughtful pace than his 
earlier work. There are fewer shootouts 
and chase scenes, although the "unkill- 
able" Joe Gunther does have a gripping 
confrontation in the pitch-dark alley- 
ways that snake through a giant South¬ 
ern Vermont dam. But Fruits is at least 
as much Gail's story as it is Joe's, and 
Mayor has his focus where it should be: 
on the victim and her strength, not on 
some white knight cop who can sud- 
denly make everything all right. 

In the Dead of Winter, by Abby Pen 
Baker. Published by St. Martini Press, 
New York, NY, 1994. 247 pages. $19.95, 
hardcover. 

For those readers who've come to love 
present-day Brattleboro in Archer 
Mayor's mysteries, here's a chance to 
sense what the city — as well as Smith 
College — may have been like immedi- 
ately after the First World War. Smith 
student Faye Martin Tullis and her 
young professor, Myrl Adler Norton, trek 
north to Brattleboro to try to solve the 
murder of a local actress. Norton turns 
out to be the daughter of Sherlock 
Holmes and, eventually, Holmes himself 
and Doctor Watson become involved in 
the case. A somewhat mannered first 
novel (a liar's a // confabulator ,, ) / In the 
Dead of Winter nevertheless introduces 
a promising writer with a fine sense of 
place. 
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Testing the Taste of Mapie 

By Chris Granstrom 
Photograph by Paul O. Boisyert 



F or years, Vermont 
mapie syrup was clas- 
sified — in order of 
darkening color — as 
Fancy, Grade A, Grade B, or 
Grade C. 

There were a couple of prob- 
lems with this system. First, 
plenty of people preferred 
Grade B or A to Fancy and 
thought that the names were 
misleading. Second, the classi- 
fication was by color which 
only roughly indicates the fla- 
vor of the syrup, which is the 
important thing after all. The 
first problem was addressed 
several years ago by changing 
the names of the grades to 
Grade A Light Amber, Grade 
A Medium Amber, Grade A 
Dark Amber, and Grade B — 
names that only a bureaucrat 
could love regardless of what was 
gained in fairness. The second problem 
— how to describe and judge flavor — 
is still with us. 

Figuring out a way to talk about 
mapie flavors is a problem that has 
been bothering a friend of minę. He is 
a backyard, after-work sugarmaker 
who thinks that his syrup is better 
than average and wants to be able to 
make legitimate claims along that linę 
when he goes to sell it. He's fascinated 
by the way winę is packaged and sold, 
and wonders if there aren't real differ- 
ences in mapie syrup that can be traced 
to the site of the trees, or the eąuip- 


ment, or the techniąue of the sugar¬ 
maker, or whatever. To explore all 
this, he came to me with a proposal: to 
gather syrup samples from a variety of 
sugarmakers around the State, put 
them in front of experienced tasters in 
a blind test to try to figurę out just 
what it is that makes the best mapie 
syrup. I took him up on it. 

Some months later, I had gathered 
the samples, madę arrangements with 
the tasters, and brought them together 
on a sunny spring day on the campus 
of the University of Vermont. These 
tasters were, by reputation, the owners 
of the two most sophisticated mapie 


syrup palates in Vermont. 
Spread before them on a table 
were smali jars of syrup from 
around the State, each bearing a 
coded label. The tasters had 
opened the first set of samples, 
poured the syrup into tiny pa- 
per cups, swirled it about on 
their tongues, inhaled. It had 
been some years sińce these 
two had sat down together to 
taste syrup and put flavors into 
words. There was some shuf- 
fling and shifting as we waited 
to see who would speak first. 
Finally, Henry Marckres sucked 
the last drop of syrup off his 
tongue and ventured an opin¬ 
iom 

Henry is a genial, soft-spoken 
man with a hint of gray in his 
beard. He grew up on a farm in 
Craftsbury, son of a mapie 
syrup buyer for a big packing house. In 
what sounds like one version of a per- 
fect boyhood, he spent a lot of time 
with his dad, driving from farm to 
farm on the back roads of Vermont 
tasting mapie syrup. 

Henry still spends many of his days 
driving around tasting mapie syrup, 
now as an agricultural products spe- 
cialist for the Vermont Department of 
Agriculture. He has the authority to 
enter any establishment that sells 
syrup, open a Container and test the 
contents. If he finds something amiss, 
he can have the shelves cleared. It 
doesn't often come to this. Morę often, 
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he's invited in by a sugarmaker who 
wants to use his expertise to correct 
some problem. One of his favorite jobs 
is judging syrup entries at fairs and 
shows. He told me that once, a few 
years ago, he figured that during the 
months of January through April, he 
was consuming mapie syrup at a ratę 
of eight ounces a day. At this ratę, of 
course, the pleasure becomes a hazard, 
which has started to show up on his 
waistline and, morę seriously, in a 
mild case of diabetes. Now he tastes 
syrup only in the tiniest of ąuantities. 

It's probably safe to say that the 
other person at the table had never 
heard of mapie syrup during her child- 
hood. MariaFranca Morselli grew up in 
Milan, Italy, and never set foot in Ver- 
mont until she went on a skiing trip, 
well into her adulthood. She and her 
husband — who worlced in New York 
City for an Italian pharmaceutical 
company — were immediately at- 
tracted to the State. On one of their 
trips, she stopped by the Botany De¬ 
partment at the University of Vermont 
to introduce herself and mention her 
credentials (Ph.D., University of Mi¬ 
lan). It so happened that the position 
of director of mapie research was about 
to open up. She got the job. That was 
1964, and for nearly 30 years, she 
brought unremitting scientific vigor to 
the study of mapie syrup production. 

She is a diminutive woman with 
large round glasses, a lilting Italian ac- 
cent, and strong opinions. (In a whis- 
pered aside, Henry confided to me: 
'Tve learned not to argue with Dr. 
Morselli.") She brought a force of per- 
sonality to her work that allowed her 
to rise, against all odds, to the top of a 
field that had always been dominated 
by something of a Yanlcee old-boy net- 
work. 

The samples I'd gathered came from 
a variety of sugarbushes throughout 
Vermont — from places in the moun- 
tains and places in the valleys, from 
big producers and backyard hobbyists, 
from sugarmakers with up-to-date tub- 
ing systems and from ones who col- 
lected sap in buckets, from trees on 
thin, rocky soils and trees growing on 
rich silt loams. I was hoping to detect 
some correlation between the flavors 
that these two experts detected and 
what I knew about the farms where 
the syrup had been produced. I had col- 
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lected three samples each (early-, mid-, 
and late-season) from six farms — 
hardly a scientific survey but enough, I 
hoped, to be useful. As I found when I 
traveled around to collect the samples, 
the sugarmakers themselves varied as 
much as the geography of their wood- 
lots. 

• 

The possibility of financial gain is 
well down the list of reasons that 
David Brynn makes syrup. At the top 
is the chance to have a family activity: 
David's two young daughters some- 
times go out to the sugarhouse with 
him after supper and work on their 
homework while he is boiling. They 
sell some of the syrup at the dentisTs 
office where his wife, Louise, works as 
an assistant. ("It's good for the den- 
tist's business," they jolce.) 

David is the Addison County 
forester, a job at which he speaks the 
language of both environmentalists 
and loggers. His sugarbush is smali, 
only 160 taps, stretching up a gentle 
hillside behind his house in Bristol. 
His sugarhouse is deliberately low- 
tech. When I asked him if he had any 
plans to get a vacuum pump (a device 
to suclc sap out of the trees on slow 
days) he said, "The reason I sugar is to 
be part of the vagaries of naturę." 

Ken Button keeps the blue ribbons 
his syrup has won at fairs pinned to 
the wali of his sugarhouse, which is 
down a steep bank behind his house in 
Weybridge. Ken is the senior loan offł- 
cer at the Farm Credit Service office in 
Middlebury. "Sugaring is my outlet 
from office work," he told me ; from 
cutting wood to cleaning up, he loves 
every minutę of it. (Even sugaring is 
no escape from some duties, though. 
Last spring, when Ken was going to 
miss a meeting of the Weybridge Con- 
gregational ChurcłTs pastorał search 
committee because he had sap to boil, 
the members simply showed up at his 
sugarhouse and held the meeting 
around the evaporator.) 

He grew up on a dairy farm in 
Chelsea, and still has the eastern Ver- 
mont accent that is as unusual in the 
Champlain Valley as, say, a New 
Hampshire accent would be. He re- 
members the evaporator he bought in 
high school the way some men re- 
member their first car. When I asked 
him what he did to win the blue rib- 
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bons, he pointed to his ancient and of- 
ten-patched rig. "Obviously, the secret 
isn't new equipment / ,, he said with a 
hint of that reverse Yankee pride in 
doing well against first appearances. 

The grass was greening up and the 
tulips' leaves were six inches high at 
Ken's house in early April, but at the 
home of Lisa Close and Chris Brady in 
Starksboro, it was still winter. Their 
sugarhouse is against a mountainside, 
a ąuarter mile or so from the road — a 
ąuarter mile of decaying crust over 
knee-deep snów on the day I visited. 
Inside the sugarhouse, everything was 
calm, organized, ąuiet. The sap was 
boiling slowly, and the sound of a 
mountain stream could be heard just 
outside. 

Lisa is a surgical nurse at the med- 
ical center in Burlington and has to fit 
her sugaring into a Schedule that has 
her leaving work at six a.m. Chris is a 
librarian at Vergennes High School 
and at Breadloaf School of English in 
the summer (which probably accounts 
for the somewhat literary name of the 
place: Ghyll Fen Farm). The trees with 
their 200 taps are up on the mountain- 
side, above 1,700 feet. "Up there, you 
go on all fours, or on your fanny," 
Chris said. The sap runs through tub- 
ing all the way to the sugarhouse. 

A few miles up the road from Lisa's 
and Chris's is Dave Folino's Hillsboro 
Sugarworks. This is a big, commercial 
operation with 3,400 taps and one of 
the most modem, high-tech processing 
systems in the State. During the boil- 
ing, an auger rattles overhead, feeding 
wood chips into the burner. A skid- 
steer loader occasionally scoops up 
morę chips and pours them into the 
lower end of the auger. A smali room 
behind the auger holds the Controls for 
some of the eąuipment in the build- 
ing: the reverse-osmosis machinę, the 
ultra-violet sterilizer, the vacuum 
pump. 

David was drawing off syrup in a 
stream that wouldn't take long to fili a 
bathtub. He ran the syrup directly 
through a high-pressure filter and into 
a barrel. As the barrel filled, he 
checked samples of syrup with a re- 
fractometer, a device that you hołd up 
to your eye and look through at the 
sky — something like a sextant, only 
it gives you the sugar content of your 
syrup rather than your latitude. For 
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eleven months of the year, David sits 
at a desk at Bristol Publishing com¬ 
pany. (His wife, Cindy, is the boss.) 
But for a month or so every spring, he 
and a helper or two worlc furiously to 
make syrup. 

Don and Maddie Harlow run one of 
the best lcnown sugarhouses in the 
State. It's in a big red barn on the main 
highway in Putney, a building that 
tourists find difficult to drive past 
without stopping. It's one of the few 
operations that still sugars the way it's 
shown on the side of syrup cans: with 
buckets hanging on trees and a team of 
horses pulling a sap tank. They even 
sponsor a horse-drawn sap-gathering 
contest every spring. They are the only 
full-time farmers in this group ; when 
the sugaring season is over they tend 
to their strawberry fields, then it's on 
to blueberries, and an apple orchard 
takes them right through the fali. 

The last source of samples was the 
Proctor Mapie Research Center in Un- 
derhill. This is the place in Vermont 
where the academy meets the wood- 
lot. Owned and operated by the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the primary goal of 
the center is scientific research, not 
syrup production. But in the service of 
science, syrup is produced, under the 
guiding hand of the assistant director 
and day-to-day manager of the center, 
Sumner Williams. Always polite and 
circumspect, Sumner is the man at the 
crossroads of Vermont's mapie indus- 
try. The breadth of his knowledge of 
mapie trees and syrup production is 
second to nonę. He also takes pride in 
turning out a good jug of syrup. 

So these were the sources of the 
mapie syrup before us. Henry Marck- 
res finished tasting the first sample. 
(By chance, the first sample turned out 
to be the best; but there was an under- 
standable reluctance to inflate the 
praise too soon.) 

"There is a similar base flavor to all 
three, but it's mild, not as pronounced 
a mapie flavor as some.... There aren't 
any off-flavors," Marckres said. 

Dr. Morselli went a bit further: "The 
first has the characteristic fancy mapie 
bouąuet.... These were put directly 
into the glass jars? ... They weren't put 
into any metal cans? I, for one, could 
detect if these had been anywhere, and 
these haven't been anywhere. They 
were collected right in the glass. I 
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madę for five years a study of contain- 
ers, so really I know." (By the way, she 
has detected no problems with modem 
plastic containers.) 

She was warming up. "This is a farm 
that does a very good, that does the 
best possible syrup. My way of looking 
at it from the point of view of a plant 
physiologist and a chemist is that the 
sap was cared for and boiled right 
away." 

The standard was set, and it was 
met only a few morę times in the fif- 
teen samples to come. The "character- 
istic fancy mapie bouquet ,/ that Dr. 
Morselli mentioned is the apotheosis 
of mapie flavors, and the art of judging 
syrup comes down largely to figuring 
out how any particular sample varies 
from this standard. The most common 
change is from "mapie" flavor to 
"caramel." The caramel flavor comes 
later in the sugaring season when 
higher temperatures give the microor- 
ganisms a chance to work on the sap, 
changing sucrose into glucose. This 
gives the syrup from the later runs a 
darker color and morę robust flavor. 
This isn't necessarily a defect; many 
people lilce this strong flavor and think 
the symp needs it to stand up to a pan- 
cake. But after a few minutes of tast- 
ing symp straight with these experts, I 
had to agree that the "caramel" is a 
simpler, blunter flavor that lacks the 
complex aromas of the fancy "mapie" 
bouąuet. 

After determining the distance trav- 
eled along the path from "mapie" to 
"caramel," the job of judging mapie 
syrup is largely the job of detecting 
problems — "off-flavors." One of these 
off-flavors can come from the tree it- 
self. When the weather warms up, the 
composition of the sap changes in 
preparation for the soon-to-arrive task 
of making leaves and shoots. These 
metabolic products give the syrup 
madę from this sap a strong, sharp fla- 
vor, usually called "buddy" because 
it's all too common late in the spring 
when the mapie tree buds start to 
swell. 

The other off-flavors come from out- 
side contamination: dirty filters, ex- 
cessive use of defoamers, bleach used 
for cleaning but not completely rinsed, 
or any number of other careless addi- 
tions to the sap that even the experts 
are sometimes at a loss to identify. Of 
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one sample, Dr. Morselli said, "I de- 
tect a strange off-flavor, it could be a 
problem in the filter." And Henry said, 
"I get a niter flavor, a sort of balcing 
soda effect; it almost sizzles on my 
tongue." He agreed that it could be a 
filtering problem. Neither of them 
could pin it down further than that. 

• 

What about the ąuestion I had set 
out to answer: Is there something 
about the site of a sugarbush that de- 
termines the flavors in the syrup? In 
spite of my expectations (and, frankly, 
my hopes) the answer seems to be no. 
Ali the farms in this survey madę good 
syrup; the two producers that Morselli 
and Marckres found madę consistently 
excellent (and remarkably similar) 
syrup were at geographic opposites. 

What did these two operations have 
in common? Apparently, a near-fanati- 
cal devotion to cleanliness is high on 
the list. Say what you lilce about eleva- 
tion, soils, slopes or exposures, assum- 
ing a competent sugarmaker, the ex- 
cellence of a particular batch of syrup 
apparently depends mostly on factors 
such as how often the tanks are 
cleaned, how often the filters are 
washed, how many times the tubing 
(or buclcet) gets rinsed, how ąuickly 
the sap is boiled. 

This leaves a problem, though, for 
the consumer who wants to find a 
place to buy the absolutely best of the 
best syrup. When judging a sugaring 
operation, first appearances may not 
mean a thing. Is the tin roof on the 
sugarhouse patched? No matter. Is the 
arch rusty? Doesn't count. The things 
that do count may not be obvious. 
Have syrup filters taken the place of 
clothes in the family's laundry room? 
That's a good sign but how would you 
lcnow? 

This all leads to an opportunity, 
however. You may just have to take it 
upon yourself to learn to recognize 
that fancy mapie bouąuet, and then 
taste syrups till you find the ones that 
consistently have it. It may sound like 
a lot of work, but the search would be 
fun and educational, and the result 
sweet. And what better way to know 
Vermont than to become a demanding 
taster of its most famous product? co? 


Chris Granstrom writes, eats pancakes, 
and raises strawberńes in New Haven. 
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Back-to-fhe-Landers Wko Became Succeaafful Tranaplant* 

By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Owen Stayner 


hat name will history assign to the young people who immigrated 
to Yermont during the late 1960s and early '70s? 


There's no obvious answer. Unlike earlier waves of immigrants to Yer¬ 
mont — from Ireland, or Quebec, or Italy, for example the morę recent 
newcomers had no well-defined ethnic origin, and were less easy to charac- 
terize in a single word. 

There was, however, a generał pattem to the influx. Most of the new ar- 
rivals came from the Southern New England and mid-Atlantic States. Massa¬ 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and the lilce. Two centuries 
earlier, emigrants from some of those same States provided most of Yer¬ 
mont^ first settlers — the ancestors of today's native Vermonters. In a sense, 
the young back-to-the-landers were modern-day pioneers, preparing the way 
for the newcomers who would follow in the '80s and '90s. 


Most had come from middle-class backgrounds and were less interested in 
improving their materiał lives than in casting off old restrictions and making 
a fresh start, whatever hardship that might entail. They shared many of the 
motives that brought the Pilgrims to Massachusetts — and like the Pilgrims, 
many of them suffered mightily during their first winter. 

Of course, they were called some hard names, too: hippies, longhairs, out- 
of-staters, flatlanders. There seemed to be a fear among some natives that 
Vermont was about to be overrun, and the immigrants were sometimes sub- 
jected to ridicule. In the same spirit in which wheelbarrows were once de- 
scribed as "Irish buggies," cheap sheet-metal woodstoves came to be called 
"hippie killers. ,/ 

But amid the counter-cultural world of long hair, bell-bottom pants, two- 
pound loaves of whole-wheat bread, and barrels of nutritional yeast, the new¬ 
comers often found that rural Vermonters greeted them with respect and 
help, guiding them through the mysteries of wood heat, sugaring and the sci¬ 
ence of banking a house foundation for winter. 


Today, a ąuarter of a century later, those days are beginning to seem 
ąuaint. The back-to-the-landers who are still here have spent morę than half 
their lives in Vermont, and are now easing into middle age. Their Vermont- 
bom children are attending UYM as in-state students. A ąuarter-century 
from now, they will be senior citizens, and folklorists will solicit their recol- 
lections of a yanished way of life. 


What are they? It's easy, really. They're Yermonters. 


Joey Klein, 49, 

Uegetable Grower, Plainfield 

"People always talk about the tension 
between the back-to-the-lander types and 
the local people who had been farming 
all their lives, but I always thought we 
had a great relationship. For one thing, 
we were willing to kill ourselves working 
at jobs nobody else really wanted to do , 
like stacking bales in the hay barn and 
eating dust all day. And we'd do it for 
practically nothing, because we were so 
thrilled to be out working on the land, 
right? The other thing was the incredible 
entertainment they'd get from watching 
us make fence posts out of poplar , and 
trying to bum green hemlock, and things 
like that. The farmers loved us. It didn't 
bother them that we were living with our 
girlfriends and we weren't married. In 
fact, they thought it was a wonderful 
idea." 


Joey Klein, his wife, Betsy, 
and son Abraham at their first 
farm, in Williamstown. 
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J oey Klein coaches a yisitor in the 
correct techniąue for harvesting 
foot-and-a-half-long daikon radishes. 
The trick, he says, is to lceep the back 
straight, bend the knees slightly, get a 
good grip on the leaves with both 
hands, and puli by straightening the 
legs. "Macrobiotics can't get enough 
of these," he says. 'Tm getting a dollar 
a pound for them right now." 

Although he cultivates a dozen 
acres of yegetables and strawberries on 
the Plainfield farm he shares with his 


Joey Klein ( today, at Littlewood Farm 
in Plainfield, where he and his family 
gro w organie yegetables. Produce 
farming is the wocation he has 
followed sińce the early 1970s, when 
he was liwing in a teepee during the 
summer and working in gardens in 
Southern Uermont. 


wife, Betsy, and their two sons, little 
in Joey's past suggested that he was 
destined to be a farmer. He grew up on 
the north shore of Long Island, where 
the only gardening he recalls was the 
year his father put out a few tomato 
plants and grew six cornstalks, just be- 
fore a long drought. "Ali summer, he 
kept joking that he was going to apply 
for disaster relief." 

But soon after moving to Vermont 
in 1968 to attend Marlboro College as 
a transfer student, Joey was seized by 
an unexpected passion for growing 
food. His first experience as a Profes¬ 
sional gardener came in the summer 
of 1969, when he grew an enormous 
garden for a Marlboro faculty member 
and acted as babysitter for the family's 
five children. In addition to his room 
and board, he received $200 for the 
summer's work — just enough, he re¬ 
calls, to buy a used Volkswagen bus, 
which ran for less than a month before 
its engine blew up. 


After leaving school in 1970, Klein 
became a sort of itinerant market gar¬ 
dener, moving back and forth between 
a number of communes and coopera- 
tive households in Putney, West Brat- 
tleboro, Williamsville, and elsewhere 
in southeastern Vermont. During the 
warm months, he often pitched his 
teepee at the edge of whatever garden 
he was cultivating at the time ; after 
the fali haryest he'd move indoors and 
find winter work as, variously, a cook, 
carpenter's helper, or freelance auto 
mechanic. 

"Basically, I'd be hired by a commu- 
nity to be their farmer," he says. "We 
were yegetarians, and we really fed 
ourselves. We'd grow a whole year's 
supply of dried beans, put up hundreds 
of cans of yegetables, the whole busi¬ 
ness." 

By the late '70s, however, things be- 
gan to tum sour. "People were starting 
to figurę out how broke they were," he 
says, "and they started saying 'aw, this 
isn't working, I want to make some 
money.' " At one point, Klein recalls, 
he suddenly found himself farming 
alone when his co-workers decided to 
go back to school and study arts ad- 
ministration. 

But Joey had no intention of quit- 
ting. He and Betsy — whom he had 
met at a yolleyball gamę in 1979 and 
married a year later — began looking 
for a place of their own. In 1980, they 
bought a smali farm in Williamstown, 
where they grew strawberries and 
market yegetables. In 1988, the family 
moved to better land on the banks of 
the Winooski River in Plainfield. 

Littlewood Farm is doing reasonably 
well, Klein says — although, like all 
farms, it imposes some heavy de- 
mands. To keep up with the mortgage 
and make ends meet, Betsy holds an 
off-farm job all year, while Joey con- 
tinues to find what work he can dur¬ 
ing the winter months. 

"When it comes to eaming a liv- 
ing," he says, pulling another radish, 
"growing yegetables is about as practi- 
cal as being a poet." He shakes off the 
loose soil and places the root on the 
pile. "This is my art form." 

Few Vermont farmers would choose 
those words, perhaps — but most of 
them, it's safe to say, can recognize 
the feeling. 
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Kathleen Ho bart, 42, 

Lawyer, Belwidere 

"We used to raise some chickens, and 
we also raised a few pigs. Once, when 
we had two pigs that were still faidy 
smali, we realized that one ofthem 
wasn't gai ni ng much weight. We called 
the vet, and he told us to give him a 
B-vitamin shot. We'd given shots to 
calves and horses before, but a pig's skin 
is a lot tougher, and he was really 
struggling. We finally managed to give 
him the shot , but the needle broke off in- 
side him. Late in the fali we had the pigs 
butchered and sent the hams away to be 
smoked, and when I finally baked the 
ham and carved it, I studied each slice, 
looking for the needle. But I never found 


it. I guess it worked its way out while the 
pig was still alive. Or maybe the hams 
got mixed up at the smokehouse, and 
someone else got the one with 
the needle." 


Kathleen Hobart, in the law office 
of Fitzpatrick & Hobart in Jefffersonwille 
recently and, top, at her Belwidere 
home in 1975. A 1970s homesteader, 
she worked as a home-knitter and 
then, in the Uermont tradition, read the 
law and became an attorney. 


F rom the time of her childhood in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Kath¬ 
leen Hobart says, she felt the need for 
morę open space. "I wasn't surę what I 
wanted," she says, "but I knew it 
wasn't suburbia." After finishing high 
school, she enrolled at Johnson State 
College in 1970, partly in search of 
space, and partly to be near her 
boyfriend, Geoffrey, who was attend- 
ing the University of Yermont. 


She and Geoff married in 1972, and 
lived in an assortment of wretched 
student apartments in and around 
Johnson for several years. When their 
daughter was born, in 1974, Geoff was 
working in a local lumber mili, while 
Kathleen had a waitressing job at a ski 
area restaurant. Anxious to find a 
place of their own, they finally found 
one they could afford: an abandoned, 
boarded-up farmhouse on a 50-acre 
parcel in the town of Belvidere. 

They moved into their new home in 
October of 1975. Racing the approach 
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of winter, they repaired Windows, 
hooked up a stove, cut a winter's 
worth of firewood, and even managed 
to install modem plumbing before the 
cold arrived. Even so, the house re- 
mained cool and breezy. Sometime af- 
ter Christmas, the sink drain froze, 
and the Hobarts washed dishes in the 
bathtub until spring. One-year-old 
Heather toddled around the house in 
thick layers of wool clothing. "We 
lcept the propane torch on the lcitchen 
counter all winter," Hobart recalls. 
"Every morning, we'd use it to thaw 
the water supply linę so we could have 
breakfast." 

Over the next few years, Geoff 
worked on the house, logged with 
their team of horses, and filled in with 
morę ski-area worlc. Kathleen culti- 
vated a big garden, spent untold hours 
canning vegetables at the wood cook- 
stove, and gave birth to their second 
child, Ryan. To earn money at home 
while caring for the children, she 
bought a knitting machinę and madę 
hats and sweaters for area shops. Even- 
tually, she and a friend began special- 
izing in patterned Norwegian 
sweaters, and opened their own retail 
shop in the village of }effersonville. 

Then, in the early '80s, federal offi- 
cials began casting a cold eye on the 
activities of Vermont home knitters, 
who were in technical violation of la- 
bor laws designed to protect big-city 
garment workers from sweatshop con- 
ditions. "It didn't make sense," Ho¬ 
bart says. "For a lot of us, home knit¬ 
ting was the perfect job." She joined 
other Vermont knitters in urging the 
federal government to modify its regu- 
lations. In the process, she testified at 
hearings in Montpelier and Washing¬ 
ton — and experienced a revelation. 

'Tve always liked to argue, and I en- 
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joy organizing my thoughts," 
she says. "After I'd testified 
in Washington, someone 
asked me if I was a lawyer. 

When I said no, she said, 

'well, maybe you should 
consider becoming one/ " 

She did — and after some 
careful thought, decided to 
go ahead. As a Vermonter, 
she found that she had some- 
thing of an inside track. Ver- 
mont is among the last of 
the States to permit aspiring 
lawyers to ąualify for the bar 
without attending law 
school, through the old-fash- 
ioned process of clerking for 
an experienced lawyer, and 
passing the State bar exam. 

But while the process may be 
straightforward, it is far from easy. 
Throughout her three-year, 30-hour-a- 
week clerkship with Jeffersonville at- 
torney Philip Fitzpatrick (whom she 
had met many years before, when he 
handled the closing on the property in 
Belvidere), Hobart held down an addi- 
tional job as well. Geoff was leaving 
early in the morning to do woods 
work, while Kathleen's day started 
later and stretched far into the 
evening. Sharing child care, she re¬ 
calls, called for split-second timing. 
"Sometimes we'd meet on the road on 
our way to and from work," she re¬ 
calls, "and we'd stop and exchange 
kids, say hi, and race off in opposite di- 
rections." 

In the end, the long hours and hard 
work paid off. Kathleen Hobart passed 
the State bar exam handily, and is a 
partner in the office where she leamed 
her trade — in a law firm now known 
as Fitzpatrick & Hobart. She and Geoff 
still live in Belvidere, and she finds her 
new career extremely rewarding, but 
she has no regrets about the round- 
about route she followed to get there. 

"It was like living 200 years of 
American history in 10 years," she 
says. "I wouldn't have missed it for 
anything." 


Rian Fried, 46, 

Financial Analyst, Stannard 

"My father worked for the United Na- 
tions. We lived in Washington , D.C., un¬ 
til I was in sixth grade, then we moved to 
Vienna, Austria, until I finished high 
school. During the summer of 1 965, 
when I was thinking about college , / met 
a group of American students who were 
traveling across Europę. They went to this 
place called Nasson College , in Maine, 
which was sort of an alternative college. I 
thought they were just the hippest people 
I had ever met. And they said, 'if you 
think we're hip, you ought to check out 
this place called Goddard College, in 
Vermont. Goddard is really hip."' 


Rian Fried putting the 
finishing touches on the roof 
of his house in Newark in 1977. 

At home in his Stannard 
office, right, he is a founding 
partner of The Clean Yield, a 
successful "socially responsible" 
inwestment newsletter and 
asset management group. 


Courtesy of Rian Fried 













G oddard proved to be so hip, in 
fact, that Fried and his girlfriend 
headed west in a paisley Volvo at the 
end of his freshman year in Plainfield, 
spent the legendary summer of 1967 
in San Francisco, and never re-en- 
rolled. A year later, he and Carol 
(whom he would soon marry) moved 
to Ann Arbor, where they attended the 
University of Michigan. The campus 
was then in turmoil over the Vietnam 
War, and Fried became active in the 
antiwar movement. By the time he 
graduated in 1970, he and Carol were 
weary, and ready for a change of scene. 

The offer of a teaching job at an al- 
ternative school in Burkę brought 
them back to Vermont. "We got there 
in May," Fried recalls, "but the school 
never opened." In the interval, how- 
ever, they grew to love the area, and 
decided to stay. 


Fried and his younger brother — 
who moved up to join them — eventu- 
ally found work running a restaurant 
and tending bar during the ski season 
("we used to get some really loud, re- 
ally awful rock bands"), and did odd 
jobs and carpentry in the summer. 
While living in a succession of drafty, 
rented farmhouses, they raised a pig or 
two to sell each year, along with one 
or two morę to eat themselves. 

The course of pig raising, however, 
did not always run smooth. Their first 
pig butchering, Fried recalls ruefully, 
was a nightmare. After putting a 55- 
gallon drum of water over several blaz- 
ing tires to heat, an allegedly experi- 
enced acąuaintance — who had of- 
fered to guide them through the 
process — succeeded in grazing the 
unfortunate pig in the snout with a 
shot from a .22 rifle, rather than scor- 
ing a clean lcill. 

Understandably alarmed, the pig 
jumped the fence and madę for the 
woods. By the time they had hunted it 
down, the drum of water was boiling 
merrily. Too impatient to let it cool to 
the proper temperaturę, they dipped 
the carcass in the boiling water, and 






set the bristles firmly in place, rather 
than loosening them. "In the end, we 
had to skin the pig, instead of scraping 
it," Fried says. "A few years after that, 
we started taking the pigs off to be 
slaughtered, and just cutting them up 
ourselves." 

After they had lived in the area for 
several years, the Fried brothers and a 
friend scraped up enough money to buy 
a tiny camp lot on the shore of Center 
Pond in Newarlc. They built a smali log 
cabin, planning to sell it ąuickly at a 
tidy profit, and use the return to pay for 
an attractive 50-acre parcel down the 
road, where they planned to settle per- 
manently. 
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While they waited for a buyer — a 
wait that would take years — Rian 
and Carol began building a home on 
the larger parcel. 

"As soon as the snów started to 
melt in May," Fried says, "we'd move 
out of whatever farmhouse we were 
renting and set up our teepee out at 
the land. Carol and I spent the first 
summer just talcing down this old 
barn to re-use the timbers." In 1977, 
after five years of hard worlc, the 
house was finally finished. 

But by then, their marriage was 
nearly finished as well. They split up, 
and Fried moved to Boston, earned a 
master's degree at Harvard, and spent 
several years as director of a regional 
economic development agency. 

After returning to Vermont in 1983, 
he co-founded an investment advisory 
newsletter, The Clean Yield. Its pur- 
pose was to identify profitable compa- 
nies that also passed a number of "so- 
cial responsibility" criteria — enabling 
investors concerned about social, po- 
litical, and environmental issues to 
buy stock in companies with good 
track records in those areas, without 
sacrificing profits. 

"Basically," he says, "it's a way of 
making the bad guys pay a price for 
being bad, and rewarding the good 
guys for being good." 

The Clean Yield was — and is — a 
success. In 1986, Fried and his part- 
ners expanded into asset management, 
and now handle $30 million in client 
accounts. "When we started out, a lot 
of companies wouldn't even return 
our phone calls," Fried says. "Now 
everyone wants to tell us how socially 
responsible they are. They have a real 
incentive to clean up their acts." 

In other words, even ingrained 
habits are subject to change. Fried 
himself is proof of that. Until just a 
few years ago, he continued to raise a 
pig every year, and to cut and wrap the 
meat in his garage. 

"Then I found out that I have a very 
high cholesterol count," he says. "Fve 
pretty much given up pork." 


Susan Sargent, 43, 

Weawer, Pawlet 

"My parents owned some land in 
Pawlet. During one of my summer vaca- 
tions from high school, in about 1968 , 
some friends and I came up and camped 
out there for a couple of weeks. A rumor 
started going around that some hippies 
were starting a commune up there on the 
hill, and it caused a big uproar in town. 
We didn't know anything about it , 
though, until the selectmen invoked 
some obscure regulation that said you 
couldn't put up temporary structures — 
like our tents — for longer than a certa i n 


T he summer after she and her 

friends were temporarily run out 
of Pawlet, Sargent was present at one 
of the signature events of the Age of 
Aąuarius. "Not only was I at Wood- 
stock," she says, "Fm even in the doc- 
umentary, Woodstock. For a few sec- 
onds, there's a tight closeup of my face 
in the crowd, with my long blond hair 
and granny glasses." 

But soon thereafter, she vanished 
from the domestic countercultural 
scene for some time. In 1970 — after 
studying art at Tufts University for a 
year — she went to Sweden for what 
was meant to be a one-year appren- 
ticeship in weaving at a rural textile 
cooperative. "It was an amazing 
place," she says. "They raised the 
sheep, and spun and dyed the wool, 
and wove the finished tapestries." 

At the year's end, she was a compe- 


time f unless you had a permit. So we 


took down our tents and went home." 
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tent weaver, a passable speaker of 
Swedish — and was having a wonder- 
ful time. When offered a job running 
the venture / s dyeing operation, Sar- 
gent jumped at it. She remained in 
Sweden for four morę years, and 
nearly settled there for good. "A friend 
and I were thinking of buying a smali 
farm outside the village/' she recalls. 
"If the sale hadn't been so tied up in 
red tape, Pd probably be living there 
now." In the end, however, she de- 
cided to return home, hoping to make 
a living with her newly acąuired 
skills. 

In 1975, Sargent moved into a 
rented house in Pawlet and went into 
business for herself. She set up a smali 
weaving studio and raised a few Rom- 
ney sheep. "I madę rugs," she says, 
"and I took an incredible beating on 
them. I'd get $475 for a rug that cost 
me $200 in materials, and took me a 
month to make." 

To ward off starvation, she took a 
job as a photo researcher at a new 
magazine in Manchester Center called 




Country Journal, which was building £ 
sizable circulation by offering lessons 
in country living to aspiring back-to- 
the-landers. Several years later, she 
bought 60 acres of land from her par- 
ents, and prepared to build a place of 
her own. 

She hired three colorful young tim- 
berframers to build the shell of her 
smali home. "They used to drive 
around in this big, bulbous, tangerine- 
colored panel truck. They didn't start 
building until October, and I wanted 
to move in before it got too cold, as 
soon as they finished the shell." The 
framers, however, would not be 
rushed. "They'd worlc on the frame for 
a few days," she says, "then they'd go 
off to a Buddhist meditation center for 
a few days." 

She spent a cold, uncomfortable 
winter putting in insulation and cut- 
ting wallboard into the myriad of odd 
triangular shapes needed to fit around 
the exposed corner 
braces. The electrical 
work too, was a chal¬ 
lenge, sińce the framing 
crew — scornful of elec- 
tricity themselves — had 
neglected to make any 
provision for running 
wires through the frame. 

"Actually, that's how I 
got to know my hus- 
band, Malcolm," Sargent 
recalls. "The same guys 
had built the frame of his 
house, so we had a lot of 
problems in common." 

They were married in 
1980. A year later, soon 
after the birth of their 
son, Susan left her maga¬ 
zine job and began weav- 
ing tapestries fuli time. 

A lot of yam has 
passed through the loom 
sińce then. In 1985, Max 
was joined by a brother, 

Ben. The weaving opera¬ 
tion — which once filled 


the single downstairs room — now has 
a spacious studio building of its own, 
and SargenPs business has talcen an 
international tum. In addition to sell- 
ing her own work, however, she now 
worlcs as a designer for a textile manu- 
facturer with operations in places as 
diverse as Hungary and India. "Pm re- 
ally enjoying it," she says. "It gives me 
a chance to try out morę designs than 
Pd ever have time to weave on my 
own. And Pve always liked traveling." 

Once every year or so, she pays a 
visit to the Swedish community 
where her journey back to the land be¬ 
gan. 

She will not, however, be appearing 
in the 25th anniversary concert docu- 
mentary Woodstock II. "It was fun the 
first time," Sargent says, "but once 
was enough." 


Left, Susan Sargent 
with her husband, 
Malcolm Cooper, and 
son Max, by their home 
in Pawlet in 1981. 

Today, right, at her loom, 
she is a fabric designer 
whose work for a textile 
company takes her 
around the world. 
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Peter Gould, 49, 

Performer, Brattleboro 

"Total Loss Farm had this beautiful old 
farm dump truck — a '52, I think it was 
— that used to belong to the Massachu¬ 
setts Department of Public Works. I loved 
that truck. But I really didn't understand 
that much about hydraulics and how they 
worked. I remember cutting a load of 
cordwood out in the sugarbush one time, 
and driving it back down the hill to the 
house. The truck was just packed solid. 
Weil, I went to dump it, and the bed 
went way, way up and the wood all 
jammed in the tailgate, and the bed got 
stuck at the top of its rise, with the hy- 
draulic pump going 'AAAA-UH, AAAA- 
UH, AAAA-UH,' so I got out of the cab 
and went back to see what was going on. 
All of a sudden, the hydraulic fluid began 
shooting out the safety valve at the top of 
the cylinder. And all I could think ofwas 
that this awful hydraulic fluid was spilling 
all over our farmyard, and going to waste 
besides, so I went in there to try to put 
my finger over the hole. 

"Just then somebody yelled 'Get out of 
the way! Duck!' I hit the ground just as 
the cylinder had lost enough fluid that it 
retracted, and the truck body and the two 
cords of wood in the bed came back 
down, KA-BAM! 

"I think there was a bunch ofguardian 
angels whose whole job was to watch 
over dumb hippies." 


Writer and performer Peter Gould, 
at Home in Brattleboro seated 
on a piece of Adirondack furniture 
he madę and, right, in the 1970s, 
when he lived at Total Loss 
Farm, a celebrated commune 
in Guilford. 


W hen Peter Gould arrived at Total 
Loss Farm from Pennsylvania in 
the fali of 1969, he was driving an old 
Volvo. He let everyone use it for town 
trips, and it was utterly demolished in 
less than a year. "I think it's still 
parked out there in the junkyard, " he 
says. 

But despite such setbacks — and the 
occasional brush with mortality — 
Gould was happy there. Total Loss 
Farm was emblematic of its age. From 
its inception in 1968 — when a group 
of disaffected graduate students pur- 
chased a former dairy farm in the 
Southern Vermont town of Guilford — 
until its gradual winding down a 
dozen years later, it would be seen as 
the very model of that countercultural 
stereotype, the "hippie commune." 

Still, Gould points out, the farm re¬ 
ally was a farm, of sorts: "We raised 
pigs, and we sugared, and we always 
had a big vegetable garden." As fellow 
farm member Ray Mungo explained in 
his book, Total Loss Farm, "total loss" 
reflected the fact that the farm con- 
sumed all that it produced, with noth- 
ing left over to market. 

The real cash crop at Total Loss 
Farm was not agricultural, however, 
but literary. Over the years, its mem- 
bers produced a substantial number of 
published magazine pieces, poems, 
and books — including Peter Gould's 
1971 novel, Burnt Toast. (The year 
was also a personal milestone for 
Gould; it marlced the birth of his son, 
Eli.) 

Burnt Toast was released by a major 
publisher, attracted some favorable re- 
views, and sold fairly well. Looking 
back on the experience, however, 

Gould wishes he had understood the 
importance of keeping that early mo- 
mentum going. "I was very naive," he 
says. "I poured everything I had into 
that first novel, and waited much too 
long before I even thought of following 
it up." 

In the late '70s, Gould parted com¬ 
pany with his wife, moved off the 
farm, and embarked on a career as a 
performing artist. (He and collaborator 
Stephen Stearns — collectively billed 
as Gould & Stearns — now perform 
morę than a hundred dates each year, 



combining irreverent humor with so- 
cial and political commentary.) He re- 
married and bought a house on a 
pleasant back Street in Brattleboro, 
where he now lives — and, once again, 
writes. He is putting the finishing 
touches on a new book, tentatively en- 
titled Life is Short, Eat Morę Pie. 

Indeed, a pattern may be emerging. 
Although the original members of To¬ 
tal Loss Farm have long sińce dis- 
persed, the farm remains in communal 
ownership. Eli recently graduated 
from college (appropriately, he went to 
Yale), and found that he missed the 
sense of family that was such a feature 
of the commune where he was bom 
and raised. He has begun building a 
house of his own there, with his fa- 
ther lending a hand at hewing beams 
and raising walls. 

As a prelude to building, Gould re- 
ports, Eli and several other former 
farm lcids spent days simply cleaning 
up the place. "They carted off old roof- 
ing and junk cars and melted old 
record albums," he says. "They 
mowed brush. It was great. It was like 
the old commune was getting a giant 
haircut." c 


Writer fon Vara lives back on the land, 
in Cabot. 
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SUGARMAKER BOB CAPOBIANCO AND CREW HEAD FOR THE 
SUGARWOODS IN THE TOWN OF WASHINGTON. 

Right, Capobianco GATHERS SAP. 

Both photos by Sandy Macys. 





North Pomfret, Dolly Magnaghi 


especially farming Vermonters, greet even the earliest days of spring 
with labor. Sugaring, the first major ritual of the farm year, ends winter with a flurry of outdoor work. Horses 
can still play an important role in gathering mapie sap in places like hilly Washington (opposite). 
Fresh-plowed fields near Newbury (overleaf) offer ample evidence that winter is done and Vermonters 
are “up and doing.” 
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For some, it’s a dozen Windows that need 
washing and a lawn to rake. For others, 
spring means gallons of mapie sap to boil 
and hundreds of acres of bottomland to 
plow, harrow, and seed. One thing is for surę: 
there’s no escape — spring is 
happening; there’s work to be done! 


Though the season makes its demands, 
it offers rewards as well. Vernal bouąuets 
are everywhere, in our gardens and the 
nearby woods. The growing season ahead 
never seems newer or morę promising than 
in spring. And some of us may even have 
a snow-topped mountain for company when 
hanging out the wash! 

— T.K.S. 


e are told that the lilies of the field 
(close relatives of the trilliums that brighten 
forest floors in May) do not toil. Be that as 
it may, Vermonters have always found toil a 
necessary part of the changing seasons, and 
no season offers morę opportunity for 
honest labor than spring. 


Peacham garden, 

Alan L. Graham; 

SPRING WASH IN DaNBY, 

by Ken Karlewicz. 
Previous pages, 

THE VILLAGE OF 
NeWBURY AND THE 
SMALLER OF THE TWO 

Connecticut Riyer 

OXBOW BENDS IN THE 

town, Tom Narwid; 

BLOODROOT, ROBERT 

K. Carsten. 













HERITAGE AT RlSK 


T hey arrived in canoes, un- 
seen, and began to dig. In a 
matter of hours they had 
turned the farmer's field into 
a moonscape of craters eroding into 
the river. Looters had vandalized an- 
other Vermont archaeological site. 

And not just any site. A smali por- 
tion of this one had already yielded 
whole pots, carved bonę artifacts, 
stone tools, burials, and the outlines of 
buildings. Morę importantly though, it 
had been an undisturbed site showing 
the interrelationship of all these 
things, the kind of place that would al- 
low archaeologists to unlock the se- 
crets of life in Vermont a thousand 
years ago. Now, because of the looting, 
much of that potential has been de- 
stroyed. 

"The problem is increas- 
ing," says David Skinas, Ver- 
mont archaeologist for the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. "We are getting morę 
and morę reports from around 
the State about illegal digging 
on prehistorie sites." 

Until recently, few people 
thought much about the value 
of archaeological sites in Ver- 
mont. Even archaeologists un- 
derestimated what could be 
learned in the Green Moun- 
tain State. But that has 
changed dramatically in the 
last 20 years. 

"We have the earliest 
known farming site in north- 
ern New England [A.D. 1150], the 
largest undisturbed Revolutionary War 
site in the country, and the best-pre- 
served collection of freshwater ship- 
wrecks in North America," notes Gio- 
vanna Peebles, Vermont State archae¬ 
ologist. 

Among exciting finds are hunting 
sites dating to 9,000 B.C. and many 
prehistorie villages and burials. Lakę 
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Vermont s Rich 
Archaeological 
Resources 
Are Much 
Appreciated, 
and in Danger 


Archaeologists 
Dauid Skinas , right, 
and Scott Dillon 
examine a looted Na tire 
American site along the 
Connecticut Riuer . 

& 


Champlain divers have found the only 
known horse-powered ferryboat left in 
the world. Featured in National Geo- 
graphic, it is now one of a system of 
Underwater Historie Preserves — ship- 
wrecks that are open to divers. And 
just last spring a team of archaeolo¬ 
gists recovered a cannon and other 
Revolutionary War artifacts from Lakę 
Champlain near Mount Independence 
in Orwell. 

Add to these the dozens of prehis¬ 
torie ąuarries and camping sites and 
historie industrial and farm sites docu- 
mented each year and you begin to get 
some idea of the wealth of information 
that is being unearthed and appreci¬ 
ated. 

But for Vermont archaeology, it is 
the best of times and the worst 
of times. Discovering morę 
sites in many cases means 
learning of their destruction as 
development and erosion take 
their toll. Most alarming is the 
fact that many important sites 
are becoming prey to inereas- 
ingly sophisticated scavengers. 

Looters digging for prehis¬ 
torie stone tools have deci- 
mated many known sites in 
Addison, Chittenden, and 
Franklin counties. On public 
and private lands, bottle and 
coin collectors have dug up 
historie house sites, some 
morę than 200 years old. And 
irresponsible underwater 
divers have been illegally scav- 
enging artifacts from the shipwrecks 
and the areas around the historie forts 
of Lakę Champlain. 

Although a few determined looters 
are probably doing the most serious 
damage, most people who disturb ar¬ 
chaeological sites are simply curious. 
They don't understand that the real 
value of a site is not in its artifacts, but 
in their spatial relationship in the 
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ground. Analyzing these relationships 
is what tells archaeologists the most 
about the people who left the site. 

"For prehistory," says Dr. Peter 
Thomas of the University of Vermont 
Consulting Archaeology Program, "ar- 
chaeological sites are the only record 
there is for 10,000 years of human ex- 
istence in Vermont. The sites are like 
books in a library, and with the van- 
dalism, it's like someone going into 
the library and pulling out every other 
page in all the books. So when we get 
to read the books they're virtually un- 
intelligible. ,/ 

Vandalism is also of concern to en- 
vironmentalists. Sites can contain in- 
formation about many 
species, like freshwater mus- 
sels, clams and many plants 
used by people hundreds or 
thousands of years ago. Biolo- 
gists can learn about the evo- 
lution and changes in an 
ecosystem for a much longer 
period than can be observed 
today. According to Chris 
Fichtel, zoologist with the 
state's Nongame Natural 
Heritage Program, "Vandal- 
ism of sites destroys a valu- 
able window into the past; it 
hurts all scientists and the 
public, not just archaeolo- 
gists." 

Fiistoric archaeological 
sites, an important source of 
information about 19th cen- 
tury Vermont, are also in- 
creasingly disturbed by stone 
and briclc scavenging and bottle col- 
lecting. At the Ely copper minę site in 
Strafford, stone slabs covering a half- 
mile air vent have been removed by 
people who want to reuse them. In the 
Green Mountain National Forest, "It's 
not unusual to see fragments of bottles 
lined up on an old cellarhole wali," ac¬ 
cording to forest service archaeologist 
David Lacy. "A bottle collector takes 
only whole bottles, leaving the frag¬ 
ments behind and the archaeological 
information destroyed." 

Widely available technology also 
compounds the problems. "Many loot- 
ers have sophisticated remote sensing 
eąuipment that allows them to locate 
sites on land and underwater," says 
the soil conservation service's Dave 
Skinas. "Metal detectors are the most 
common looter's tool." 

Of course, not all people with metal 
detectors are looters. The Green 
Continued on page 60 


Digging into Yermont Archaeology 

Local libraries can provide many books and articles about exciting developments in 
Vermont archaeology. Good selections are Two Hundred Years of Soot and Sweat: The 
History and Archeology of Vermont’s Iron, Charcoal, and Unie Industries by Vic 
Rolando; Colin Calloway’s The Western Abenaki; and The Original Vermonters: Native 
Inhabltants Past and Present by Haviland and Power. And don’t miss the National Geo- 
graphic article (October 1989) on the Burlington Horse Ferry underwater historie site. 

Contactthe Vermont Division for Historie Presen/ation (Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 
05633-1201) for the free pamphlets A Rich andAncient Heritage: Vermont’s Archaeo¬ 
logical Sites and The Archaeology Project Idea Ust. The Idea Ust outlines how you can 
do worthwhile archaeology without touching a shovel. 

Also available from the division are copies of Stonewalls & Cellarholes, a guide for 
landowners to archaeological sites found in forest- 
lands, and Seasons of Prehistory, a good overview of 
an important Winooski River site, as well as brochures 
about the Underwater Historie Sites shipwrecks in 
Lakę Champlain. 

You can also learn much about recent archaeologi¬ 
cal finds at a number of exhibits at local museums and 
sites. The Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum in Fer- 
risburgh (802-475-2022) is dedicated to the protec- 
tion and appreciation of the lake’s heritage, and if nec- 
essary the careful, scientific retrieval and display of ar- 
tifaets. The Chimney Point Historie Site in Addison 
(802-759-2412) also features archaeology in its ex- 
hibits on the French and Native American heritage of 
Vermont. 

Visit the largest undisturbed Revolutionary War site 
in the United States at Mount Independence in Orwell, 
and see the remains of fortifications, encampments, 
and a military hospital (brochure available from the Di- 
vision for Historie Presen/ation). Ortake a walk 
through the history of the siatę industry at Bomoseen 
State Park in Castleton or among the abandoned hill 
farms at Little River State Park in Waterbury 
(brochures available from the State Department of 
Forests, Parks, and Recreation, 802-241-3670). 

You can also join the Vermont Archaeological So- 
ciety, a non-profit group of professionals, educators, and others interested in archaeol¬ 
ogy. It holds informative meetings, programs and demonstrations, conducts field investi- 
gations in which the public can participate, and publishes a newsletter and journal; Ver- 
mont Archaeological Society, P.0. Box 663, Burlington, VT 05402-0663. 

This May 7-13, and each year, participate in Vermont Archaeology Week, a celebra- 
tion of the state’s heritage through exhibits, walking tours, excavation demonstrations, 
and other programs. The events are designed to raise community support for local sites. 

For an Archaeology Week poster and calendar of events, contact Kathy Callum, c/o 
Yermont Division for Historie Presen/ation, Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 05633-1201. 



Smithsonicm Institution 
archaeologist Brutto 
Frohlich, left, zuorks at a 
Utiiversity of Vermont 
dig in St. Johnsbury. 
Sites are most oaluable 
when left undisturbed 
until professionals 
can record the 
information they 
have to offer. 
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)ING TO AMERICA" 



The Dutch Farmers of Addison County 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 



I n the Northwestern corner of Addison 

County, Vermont's landscape contradicts its 
reputation. It flattens out. This is farm country, 
with some of the best cropland in the State, 
land so nearly fiat that it wouldn't look out of place 
in the middle of Kansas. Or the middle of the Nether- 
lands. 

Pieter and Artje Smits got their first look at this 
land in the headlights of an old Studebaker as it rolled 
off the Crown Point bridge in the pre-dawn darkness 
on February 2, 1957. The farmlands of Bridport were 
covered with snów, so the Smitses couldn't see much. 
Besides, they were giving most of their attention to 
their five children and their luggage, divided between 
the bacie seat of the Studebaker and the Ford station 
wagon that was following them. 

They were near the end of a two-week journey from 
a village in the northern Dutch province of Friesland 
to a farm in Bridport where they had agreed, sight un- 
seen, to talce a job. They had crossed the North At¬ 
lantic on a Holland-America Lines ship to the termi¬ 
nal in Hobolcen, New Jersey. They spent a nervous 

The Gosliga family left the Netherlands in 1949 and 
eventually established a successful dairy farm, left, 
in Addison. Many of their neighbors are Dutch 
immigrants wito came to Addison County in search 
of land and opportunity. 



















"The stories of the 
families follow a 
remarkably consistent 
arc: a decision to 
emigrate, a Crossing 
from Rotterdam to 
Hoboken, working on a 
farm, renting a farm, 
buying a smali farm, 
buying a biggerfarm. 

It was the last step in 
this process that 
brought them to 
Addison County." 
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day at Grand Central Station in New York City 
waiting for the train north. ("We didn't under- 
stand the language/' Pieter said, "and we didn't 
understand the money. We had to sit on that 
bench all day, afraid that someone was going to 
cheat us, or steal the children.") After an all- 
night train ride they got off in Port Henry and, 
for the first time, under the station lights, met 
their new employers, Bridport farmers Carey and 
Annę Howlett. 

When the Howletts pulled the cars into their 
farmyard, it was still dark. Annę toolc Artje and 
the children into the house and tried, by sign 
language, to make them feel comfortable. Pieter 
climbed onto the back of a big Oliver tractor and 
rode with Carey to the barn. Inside Pieter saw, 
for the first time in two weeks, something famil- 
iar: the big, black-and-white Holstein-Friesian 
cows that are half-named for the land where he 
had spent the first 35 years of his life. 

Pieter and Artje were the first in a smali wave 
of farm workers from the Netherlands, mostly 
from Friesland, who came to Addison County in 
the late 1950s. Eventually, 16 families and a 
handful of single men came to work on farms in 
a program arranged by the Dutch and American 
governments. Most moved on to other States 
within a few years, but the Smitses and three 
other families stayed, eventually buying their 
own farms and forming the core of a Dutch en- 
clave. By the late '60s other Dutch immigrant 
farm families — mostly families that had first 
settled in Southern New York and northern New 
Jersey — had moved to the Vergennes area, at- 
tracted by the group that was already there, by 
the good farm country, and by the new Christian 
Reformed Church. 

Today, morę than 30 farms around Vergennes 
are owned by Dutch immigrant farmers or their 
children. Most of the immigrants have become 
American citizens. Their 
children play sports in the 
local high schools. Without 
exception they say that 
America is their home now ; 
Holland is a place to visit. 
(Pieter Smits said that on 
visits to the Netherlands, 
everyone knows he's an 
American: "They can see it 
on my dress-up.") Yet, their 
lives remain distinct from 
many of their neighbors' — 
not so much because of 
their ethnic identity, but 
because of their steadfast observance of the tra- 
ditional loyalties: to family, church, and farm. 
The rest of the world may have lost its bearings, 
but among these Dutch farm families it seems 
that virtue is rewarded, that hard work still pays. 
• 

Rural Holland in the late 1940s and '50s was 
being transformed from a traditional society of 
tiny five- and eight-acre farms to the modern 



agricultural powerhouse it is today. Farms were 
Consolidated. Fewer hands were needed on the 
land. For a time the Dutch countryside's most 
abundant product was a crop of young, ambi- 
tious farmers with no land of their own. There 
was some new land in the Netherlands because 
during these years the Dutch government was 
creating it out of the shallow inland seas, the 
diked and drained polders. But there was never 
enough land in the polders to accommodate the 
numbers of farmers who wanted it, so some of 
the ambitious ones loolced abroad. 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, America — 
all attracted Dutch farmers looking for land. The 
stories of the families who came to Addison 
County follow a remarkably consistent arc: a de¬ 
cision to emigrate when already in their 30s 
with families of young children; a Crossing from 
Rotterdam to Hoboken; working on a farm ; rent¬ 
ing a farm; buying a smali farm ; buying a bigger 
farm. Except for those first four families, it was 
the last step in this process — buying a bigger 
farm — that brought the families to Addison 
County. 

The farmers who came to America in this 
post-war migration are mostly in their 60s and 
70s now, and are easing into retirement. Most of 
their farms are being run by one or two of their 
children — men and women who were in many 
cases young children when their parents left the 
Netherlands and who themselves are in their 
middle years now. The farms have all expanded 
as the next generation has taken over, partly be¬ 
cause morę than one sibling has wanted to be¬ 
come involved, and partly because, in the diffi- 
cult economic reality of dairy farming, survival 
has reąuired expansion. Of course, many of the 
siblings of this younger generation have left the 
farm for other careers, in Vermont and beyond. 

The pattern is likely to repeat as the youngest 
generation, which includes many children and 
teenagers, comes of age. A few will take over the 
family farms, many will move into other ca¬ 
reers. Only a handful of the most aggressive will 
be able to start new farms,- the financial 
prospects for dairy farming are now so bleak as 
to make even the 1960s seem like a golden age. 

The Dutch families have been well accepted 
in the communities into which they've moved. 
Lucien Paąuette, who was Addison County ex- 
tension dairy agent during most of the years that 
the Dutch community was getting established, 
recalls that the Dutch farmers were eager partic- 
ipants in the extension programs. He believes 
the local farmers saw them as "a group of people 
who melded in ąuite well." Some local people 
may not have "jumped overboard" to welcome 
the new families, Paąuette recalled, "but that 
was just their naturę,- they didn't have anything 
against them." As the Dutch families got their 
farms established, Paąuette said that "some of 
them were almost looked up to by local farmers 
for the way they handled their fann operations." 
Earl Bessette, a prominent New Haven dairy 






farmer, said that the Dutch immigrants had 
done a "tremendous job" in buying cheap farms 
that were about to go out and "bringing them up 
to look good." But a faint undercurrent of suspi- 
cion lingers in the comments of some neighbors. 
"They stick to themselves," and "they're shrewd 
businessmen" were comments I heard morę 
than once. But no one denied their success, suc- 
cess that is all the morę striking because it's 
come in a time when dairy farming in generał 
has been in steep decline. "They're strong, good, 
honest, hard-working people," extension agent 
Larry Myott said. 

The original immigrants now have time for 
leisure and reflection for the first time in their 
lives. Their ąuiet pride in their success and that 
of their children is, in some cases, tempered by a 
sense of having been caught hetween two cul- 
tures, and not quite belonging to either. They 
still speak with the rolled "r" and heavy cadence 
of their native Friesian tongue, and remember 
the stories of their migration with a fierce atten- 
tion to detail. 

• 

Louis Visser went to look at the new polder in 
the late 1940s. His father had a smali farm, but 
he also had two other sons. Louis was well into 
his 30s and had seven young children. He knew 
that his futurę wasn't at his father's farm. He 
liked the look of the polders, but learned that 



morę than a thousand people had already signed 
up for a chance to rent one of 40 farms in that 
district. He madę his decision on the spot and 
went home to announce it: "Father, Fm going to 
America." 

On April 2, 1951, Louis, his wife, Harriet 
(many of the Dutch immigrants toolc English 
first names when they arrived in this country), 
and their children stepped off the boat in Hobo- 
ken and were met by an old 
friend who had emigrated 
years before from their vil- 
lage in Friesland. Within a 
few days, Louis had a job on 
a dairy farm in northern 
New Jersey. "The Dutch 
had a good reputation as 
farm workers," he said. 

The Vissers worked at the 
farm for three years, then 
rented a farm for three 
years, then bought one in 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 

One day, Louis saw a 
strange car puli into his 
yard. The minister from the 
local church climbed out 
and introduced two men: Bill DeGraaf and Bill 
Oosterman, from Vergennes, Vermont. The two 
were scouting for Dutch farm families to move 


Gerardus Gosliga 
on the family 
farm. The smali 
windmill at right 
is a reminder of 
the Netherlands,, 
now morę than 
40 years distant. 
Below, the fam¬ 
ily's new dairy 
barn. 
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Time for prayer 
in Sunday 
School at the 
Christian 
Reformed 
Church in 
Vergennes , a 
foundation of 
the Dutch 
community. Far 
right, Bert 
Gosliga, son of 
Gerardus, now 
operat es the 
family farm 
with his brother, 
Jake, and sister, 
Grace. 


to Vermont to join a smali Dutch community 
and church group. "We chatted a little bit/' 
Louis recalls. "I didn't even know where Ver- 
mont was." Later he said to his wife, "Let's take 
a weekend off and find out where Vermont is." 

They liked what they saw ("It's nice level land 
here, not hills like New Jersey"), and moved. 
The new farm thrived. When Louis retired and 
two of his sons took over, it expanded. 

Now in his early 80s, Louis Visser has the 
stern and straightforward appearance of a church 
elder, which he has been. Until recently he rode 
his bicycle nearly every day on the country roads 
around his house in Panton. A good deal of his 
riding was past land that belongs to Visser 
Farms. His sons seem willing to acknowledge 
the temporary naturę of their tenancy: A sign by 
the main barn reads, "Visser Farms. The Earth is 
the Lord's." As Louis tells me his story in the 
kitchen of his house, Harriet sits ąuietly at first, 
and listens. Eventually she adds a detail or two. 
Finally she joins the conversation fully, with an- 
imation and forcefulness. Her accent is some- 
what heavier than her husband's — a thing that I 
notice among all the couples that I have talked 
to. The men, working the farms, were out in the 
world morę, talking to salesmen, truckers, storę 
clerks, neighbors. The women stayed at home, 
spoke Dutch (or Friesian) to their husbands and 
their children. (They still do.) But for both men 
and women, the new language came slowly. 

In church, Artje Smits scribbled down words 


she didn't understand, to look up later. She re- 
members the day she came home with five 
pounds of salt for the kitchen. It turned out to be 
rock salt. Pieter said, "Lonesomeness starts 
when you're in a place where you don't have 
anybody to talk to." 

This was a migration, not of young, footloose 
single folks, but of married couples on the verge 
of middle age, bringing young children along as 
they started new lives. As Pieter Smits put it: 
"The older you get, the harder it is to come into 
the structure of a nation." Little things — get- 
ting a driver's license, getting a visa extension — 
loomed as large obstacles. But an understated 
but powerful will to succeed has carried these 
families through inevitable loneliness, disap- 
pointment and loss. ("We may say that we did 
this so that our kids would have a futurę," Peter 
Smits said. "But the truth is we did it for our- 
selves.") And, now that many of the first genera- 
tion are retired, they seem to share a sense of 
gentle surprise at the modest affluence they 
have achieved. 

• 

Frank and Annę Dykstra built a comfortable 
house on a wooded corner of their New Haven 
farm when they retired a few years ago. Frank is 
a smali man with a bald crown and an elfin 
twinkle in his eyes as he talks about his life. 
Annę grows animated as they tell their story. It 
seems that they can't ąuite get over their good 
fortunę: their new house, the trips back to the 
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Netherlands. "We never thought this would 
happen," Annę said. "It was not us. The Lord 
blessed us." 

In the early years of their married life, they 
lived on a rented four-acre farm in Friesland and 
milked eight cows. Frank took the milk to town 
on his bicycle in two cans, one on each side of 
the back wheel. "Ya," he said, "and if the cows 
were making a lot of milk, I put a third can in 
front over the handlebars." He worked in town 
during the winter, delivering coal. If the weather 
was cold, he wouldn't get home to start milking 
until nine o'clock. Annę remembers that time: 
"If one cow was sick, everyone waited to see 
what happened. If that cow died, it was a terrible 
thing." There were modest treats at the end of 
the week. "On Sundays we could afford an egg 
and a little candlelight. The kids' eyes would 
light up when they saw that." 

It was a frugal life, and the Dykstras saw that 
they would never have the chance to own their 
own farm. "You had to have a diploma to buy a 
farm in the polder," Frank said, "otherwise, you 
couldnh buy one acre." So they came to Amer¬ 
ica — first to a farm job in Alburg, Vermont, 
then to a rented farm in New Jersey, then, in 
1967, to the farm they bought in New Haven. 
They too were recruited by Bill DeGraaf and Bill 
Oosterman; what sealed their decision to move 
to Vermont was the church. 

• 

On a Sunday morning in January the parking 
lot at the Christian Reformed Church in Ver- 
gennes is filled from snowbank to snowbank. In- 
side, a coat racic that stretches the length of a 
hallway is packed so tightly that not another 
coat can be pushed in. The women waiting to be 
seated by the ushers tend to have high-heels and 
neatly coifed hair ; the men, ruddy faces and 
short blond hair. There are children everywhere. 

The church is a large, handsome building on a 
hillside overlooking Vergennes. It was built in 
1976, less than 20 years after the first Dutch 
farm workers arrived in Addison County. At- 
tached to the church is a Christian school that 
children can attend through eighth grade instead 
of local public schools. The church has tried to 


"Its often observed 
that living on a farm 
is good for families. 
The reverse is also 
true: families are 
good for farms. 

It could be said that 
a successful farm 
implies a successful 
family." 


attract members from outside the Dutch com- 
munity — and has succeeded. (One long-time 
member said to me: "It's a handicap to be 
thought of as a Dutch church. They don't preach 
Dutch and they don't sing 
Dutch. We like to be loolced 
on as a community church, 
not just an ethnic group.") 

There is nothing fuzzy or 
watered-down about pastor 
Robert Heerema's message 
this morning. He warns the 
congregants to avoid the 
tyranny of their own doubts 
or the "philosophy" of oth- 
ers, but rather to listen to 
the message of the Bibie. 

The message is studied in 
meetings throughout the 
rest of the week. There are meetings for young 
married couples, for young singles, for teenagers 
(the boys, Cadets, and girls, Calvinettes, meet 
separately). 

Through a service lasting an hour and a half, 
only one little girl fusses and is carried out by 
her father; dozens of other children sit ąuietly. 
Though the people in this room are well- 
scrubbed, a faint redolence is a reminder that 
many of them have already milked cows this 
morning. The pastor exhorts his congregation to 
consider whether they will be worthy to receive 
the Lord's Supper the following Sunday: "Con¬ 
sider how you run your farm or business. Con¬ 
sider how you raise your family. Children, con¬ 
sider how you obey your parents." Devotion to 
God, work, family — the message from the pul¬ 
pit is strong and straightforward. 

• 

Following this message appears to have 
worked for Gerardus (Gerry) and Grace Gosliga 
and their family as well as it has worked for any- 
one. Their farm in Addison looks wonderfully 
neat, trim, prosperous. It's on the last gentle hill 
that overloolcs the flatlands that stretch out to 
Lakę Champlain. 

Gerry and Grace got here by a long and diffi- 
cult route. They stepped off the boat on January 
7, 1949, with two babies 
and a promise of a job on 
a Minnesota farm. They 
madę it to the farm, 
where they lived in a 
house they heated by 
burning corn cobs ; Gerry 
earned less than three 
dollars a day. After three 
years, they moved to Cal- 
ifornia, where Gerry 
milked cows on a huge 
dairy farm — for 11 hours 
a day. Three morę years 
and they finally bought a 
smali farm in Southern 
Continued on page 52 
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SUPERBARN 

Shelburne Farms 1 Architectural Wonder Becomes 
An Agncultural Classroom 



T he Farm Barn broods over the spectacular Shelburne Farms landscape like a 
medieval ghost. Massive, turreted, turn-of-the century Romanesąue, it sits on 
the back edge of a huge meadow, its formal architecture enthroned against a 
Iow, forested hill. The conical green copper roofs of its turrets suggest the 
grandeur of an ancient castle, as architect Robert 
Henderson Robertson doubtless intended they 
should. 

The chateau-like barn encloses nearly 100,000 
sąuare feet, and would dwarf most barns anywhere. 

Stairways zigzag up through its cavernous interior 
to a clock tower five stories above the ground. 

Yet for all its grandeur, as recently as three years 
ago the Farm Barn was in trouble. The magnifkent 
old structure was deteriorating and some portions 
of it were closed off as unsafe. Worst of all, it was 
largely unused. 

That last fact was especially galling to Alec 
Webb, president of Shelburne Farms, because 
Webb knew the building's past intimately and 
knew what its purpose once had been. It was his 
great-grandparents, William Seward Webb and Lila 


Vanderbilt Webb, who had Shelburne Farms designed as a model farm and summer re- 
treat on 4,000 acres jutting into Lakę Champlain. Frederick Law Olmstead, the archi¬ 
tect of New York City's Central Park, helped design the land¬ 
scape that surrounds the barn, the Shelburne House mansion 
and several other historie buildings. 

It was the Webbs' private estate, to be surę. But it was also 
a grand experiment, designed to embody the most modern 
farming practices of the time. Education and experimentation 
to advance agriculture were the missions of Shelburne Farms 
from its construction in 1888-1890. 

However, by the mid-1970s, the agricultural heyday of the 
farm was past, and the immense barn was unused and deteri¬ 
orating. Alec Webb wanted to use the magnificent property to 
educate people about the importance of caring for the natural 
world. So he and others met and talked and organized. 

A three-year, $3.5 million fund-raising campaign almost as 
massive as the Farm Barn itself has helped put the building 
back into shape and has revitalized Shelburne Farms. 

Today the Farm Barn is much morę than a picturesąue 
ghost; it is an operating building once again, teaching the value of farming and conser- 
vation to a new generation of Vermonters. To do that, Shelburne Farms' Staff and vol- 
unteers offer schoolchildren and teachers a yariety of farm and naturę experiences, 
from tracking wildlife to grinding corn, tapping mapie trees and tending farm animals. 

To previous generations of Vermonters, such experiences were everyday things. To 
many younger Vermonters, especially in suburban Chittenden County, they are for- 
gotten arts. 



The Farm Barn in all 
its glory, opposite 
page and above. 

Left; the Children's 
Farrnyard. 
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SUPERBARN 


Webb and his Staff want children to 
know that milk comes from a cow, 
not a carton; bread comes from grains 
grown on the land, not from the shelf 
of a supermarket. That's why visitors 
these days will find schoolchildren 
tramping through the Farm Barn, sit- 
ting in classes in one wing's newly 
tiled floor, strapping on snowshoes as 
they prepare to head out into the 
snowy woods in the winter, or helping 
with sugarmaking each spring. 

What Alec Webb is too modest to 
say himself is that by slowly and care- 
fully turning Shelburne Farms from a 
private estate into a semi-public park, 
he and his family are in the process of 
making an incredible gift to the people 
of Vermont. 

The spectacular collection of build- 
ings that makes up the farm is uniąue. 
The land itself — with 1,000 acres of 
farmed open space — remains an im- 
measurable asset in fast-developing 
Chittenden County. 

And the Farm Barn, the sprawling 
central building, is a treasure — not 
only because of its scope and its beauty 
— but because of what it was, what it 
is, and what it will become. 

How to Go 

Y ou can reach Shelburne Farms 
by taking Shelburne Road 
(Route 7) about five miles south 
of Burlington and turning right (west) 
at the traffic light in Shelburne. Go 1.6 
miles and turn left through the stone 
gate. 

The Farm Barn is open from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. daily from mid-May to mid- 
October. Admission is $2.50 for chil¬ 
dren, $3.50 for adults. 

Visitors can watch Shelburne Farms 
farmhouse cheddar cheese being madę, 
stop in to see the animals at the Chil¬ 
dren^ Farmyard, and walk the trails 
that wind through the meadows and 
woods, providing sweeping views of 
Lakę Champlain and the Adirondacks. 

There will be an Earth Day Celebra- 
tion on April 22 with a fuli day of edu- 
cational workshops. During the sum- 
mer, there are daily hay rides, and edu- 
cators at the Children's Farmyard. 

For morę information about educa- 
tional programs for schools and fami- 
lies, cali (802) 985-8686. ^ 


Visit VERMONT STATE PARKS... 
and make yourself at home. 


FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION 

YERMONT 


AGENCY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Accepting 1995 camping reservations beginning January 3. 

For free information please cali 802-241-3655 


Circle Reader Sen ice Number 159 


Circle Reader Service Number 150 


Loving Vermont 
means morę than enjoy- 
ing a scenie landscape. 

It means caring about her 
character, her people, her 
futurę. The Vermont 
Community Foundation 
enables real Vermont 
lovers everywhere to act 
on that caring by estab- 
lishing personal, family, 
and memoriał charitable 
funds and administering 
them according to 
their wishes. 


We invite you 
to join a thoughtful group 
of people making vital, 
long-term commitments 
to Vermont. To receive 
information on how to set 
up your own fund, just 
cali us at 802'462'3355. 


TheVermont 
Community Foundation 


Route 30, P.O. Box 30 
Middlebury,Vermont 05753 
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ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN 
CAMPING ASSOCIATION. 



BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 

G4MPS 

OF YERMONT 


ACA accreditation assures 
you of the hest kiiid of 
cjuality control iii the areas 
of camping most important to 
the welfare of your child: 
healtli and safety, 
cam p management, persoimel, 
programming and facilities. 


Kiniya on Lakę Champlain 


J leirai§/ca ifc 


J & \ 

FOR GIRLS 7-17. FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 100 acres 
of beach, meadows and woods. Ali activities plus: daily 
riding, waterskiing, tennis, sailing, gymnasłics, dance 
and drama. Trip outposł in Stowe. Teen programs. 

M/M J.V. Williams, Kiniya Rd. 

Colchesłer, VT 05446 
(802) 893-7849 

Circle Reader Service Number 170 


GIRL SCOCITS 


Vermont Girl Scout Council 

Wapanacki 


FOR GIRLS 7-17 
ONE AND TW0 WEEKSESSI0NS 


Crafłs • Naturę • Drama • Swimming 
Boating • Campfires • Conoeing 
Windsurfing • In-line Skating 
Friends • Fun • And Morę! 


Cali (802) 878-7131 

Or write Kathy Reise, Vermont Girl Scout Council, Dept. VT, 
79 Allen Martin Drive, Essex Junction, VT 05452. 
Scholarships available for Vermont girls. I ń_* cc,, :r F0 # 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 

For boys 6 to 16. Located on beautiful Lakę 
Champlain in North Hero, Vermont. Swimming, 
sailing, hiking, sporłs, crafłs and morel One and 
two-week sessions. ^^ 

Contact: Direcłor, 

266 College Street, Y) |\/| (l M 
Burlington, VT 05401 H ^ JL l 

(802) 862-8981 A jL 

The experience that 


Sangamon & Betsey Cox 

Piłtsford, Vermonł 

Brother - Sister Camps on old Vermont farms. Our 
unique self-scheduling encourages independence, 
cabin life promotes community and teamwork. Ages 7 
to 15, 75 campers and 30 Staff. Wide rangę of 
activities: Riding, woodshop, farm, pottery, weaving, 
rocketry, art, photography, tennis, archery, swimming, 
canoeing,mountain hiking, kayaking, team sporłs, day 
and overnight trips, Iow and high ropes courses. 

2, 3, 5, 8 week sessions. 

Mikę Byrom, 349 S. Mountain Rd. 

Northfield, MA 01360 #V1) 

For quickest response cali (413) 498-5873 

lasts a lifetime! 


Gircie Keader bervice Number 122 

Circle Reader Service Number 119 

Backpacking, Rock Climbing, 
4^^ Ropes Course, Kayaking, 

CHALLENGE Whitewater Canoeing, 
°Wilrfcrncźó Survival, Orienteering, 

CAMP Fly-Tying, Fishing, 

Bradford VT Woodscraft, Blacksmith, 

Physical Fitness, Archery. 

"0ver 30 Years of Excellence" 

Boys Ages 9 to 16* ACA Accredited 

4 week sessions - $2500 

Drs. Thayer & Candice Raines 

300 N. Grove Street #4, RutlandYT 05701 
800-832-HAWK 


brown ledge 

On Lakę Champlain, Malletts Bay, Vermont 
Girls 9 to 18, ACA Accredited 

"The Complete and Different Camp." 

Daily Riding, Jumping, Mounted Drill, Shows, Theatre Arts, 

3 Plays Weekly, Swimming, Swim Team, Sailmg, Racmg Tactics 
Watersknng, Diving. Tennis. Anchery Arts. Crafts. Trips, Teams 
and Morę. Ali Incluswe Tuition 

Totally Electiwe Program 

Exceptional Instruction, Maturę Staff 

Specialized JC course ) x 

Tł 16-18 year olds 

j William & Katharme Neilsen^ ' 

25 w,lson Street 

• Burlington, Vermont 05401 

(802)862-2442 

Circle Reader Service Number 118 

Circle Reader Service Number 117 

(fIP?| WYODA 

Fairlee, Vermont 

Fun and adventure for girls 7 to 16 

For girls who love the challenge of new experiences. 


y Jt . m , CAMPING 

jMK- with 

Sip HORSES 

Catherine Capers 

Follow an elective program at outstanding waterfront or 
Wyoda's riding center. Tennis, crafłs, musie (strings), trips 
to wilderness areas - add up to a fabulous summer with 
the friendly Wyoda family. ACA accredited. 

2,4,7 weeks, Est. 1916 Post-camp riding dinic 

Brochure: Ms. Kim Keating, 

PO Box 947, Wilder OT 05088 

802-296-7924. 


Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 

On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trips. Fun! 

60 Girls, Ages 9 - 15 June, Juty & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, CCD 800 - 453 - 4441 

P O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 

--- 
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DUTCH FARMERS 

Continued from page 47 


New York. By 1966 they had heard of 
the smali Dutch church in Vergennes 
and decided to take a ride to Vermont. 
("We wanted to give our children a 
Christian education," Gerry said.) 
Eventually they found the farm in Ad- 
dison and moved. 

As Gerry and I sit talking in one end 
of the family room of his house, his 
wife and the three of his children (now 
middle-aged) who have stayed home to 
work on the farm are sitting around 
the table at the other end of the room, 
drinking coffee and talking. His sons, 
Jake and Bert, and his daughter, Grace, 
run the farm now. They finished chop- 
ping the last of 165 acres of corn the 
day before, and the year's crop is in the 
conversation. (This nine o'clock coffee 
break at the kitchen table — after 
morning chores and after breakfast — 
seems to be a gathering time for many 
families. The Gosligas start their day 
at 3:30 a.m.) While Gerry is talking, a 
tali three-year-old with short blond 
curls regards me with a wide gazę as 


she tries various ways of leaning on 
her grandfather's knees. ("Gerry has a 
broad and gentle naturę," Pieter Smits 
has said to me.) 

We walk outside for a look around 
the farm. A sharp, late-October wind is 
swirling around the farm buildings. 
Gerry is a large man with the big- 
knuckled hands that are the marle of a 
dairy farmer. Bad knees also go with 
the trade; Gerry chooses his steps with 
care. We look in at the calf pens in the 
older barn, then head to this farm's 
show place, a new free-stall barn. In- 
side it is vast — a bovine pałace. Morę 
than 200 cows are here, milling about 
or lying down or sniffing piles of sweet- 
smelling haylage as if to decide 
whether to eat one morę bite. "So 
many come to see this barn," Gerry 
says. "They say they haven't seen a 
nicer barn." 

It's often observed that living on a 
farm is good for families. The reverse 
is true as well: families are good for 
farms. It could be said that a success- 


ful farm implies a successful family. A 
lifetime of hard work and good deci- 
sions by Gerry and his wife have led to 
the success that is apparent every- 
where on this farm. At the same time, 
it is the energy and confidence of the 
next generation that has built this 
barn. 

We step outside and look over the 
fields to the west. Even the corn stub- 
ble seems neat. Between corn fields, 
alfalfa grows in an even layer of deep, 
charcoal green. Beyond the fields, in 
the broad marshlands of Dead Creek, a 
flock of snów geese rises up, a flock so 
numerous that its beating wings biur 
the colors of the Adirondaclc foothills 
in the distance. 

"When I saw this farm with all this 
fiat land, it was just like what I was 
used to in the old country," Gerry 
says. "I liked it right away." 

Chris Granstrom writes and raises straw- 
berries in New Haven. 


HOW TO RAISE A BUCK 

FUND RAISERS, let \kmontLife help 
with your nextfund drive! 

School, church and civic organizations, your mem- 
bers or students can sell Vermont Life products and 
subscriptions in your community and earn sub- 
stantial profits for your organization. 

We provide: 

• Attractive Sales Kits including: 

Full-Color Catalogs and 
Order Forms 

• Substantial Discounts 

• Flelp and Guidance 

• Prompt Delivery 

• Top Quality Vermont Products 

Cali Fred Sullwan tollfree at 1-800-455-3399 for morę information. 
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Foods 


A Feast for AU Seasons 


By Andrea Chesman 



Dakin Farm/Didier Delmas 


E ternity / 7 writer 
Dorothy Parker once 
remarked, "is two 
people and a ham," a 
slightly exaggerated observa- 
tion with an element of 
truth: Not only does a ham 
feed a big Easter crowd, but 
the leftovers can be enjoyed 
afterward in sandwiches, 
ąuiches, casseroles, pasta 
dishes, omelets, and even 
breads, not to mention how 
lovely a ham bonę is in a pot 
of bean soup. 

Vermont smokehouses produce 
some of the best-tasting hams in the 
country, as rated by several national 
food magazines, and they're uniąue be- 
cause they are mostly maple-cured and 
cob-smoked. 

The cure is the combination of salt 
and spices applied to the raw meat to 
preserve it. Most Vermont hams are 
wet-cured — soaked in a solution of 
water, salt, spices and a sweetener, 
usually mapie syrup. Salt is the pri- 
mary ingredient in any cure for 
smoked meat. It inhibits microbial 
growth by drawing water from the 
cells and slowing the progress of bacte- 
ria. Nitrates do much the same, fbting 
the color and inhibiting the growth of 
bacteria. The sweetener in the cure 
counteracts the tendency of hams to 


toughen while curing, and offsets the 
saltiness. 

The slow smoking to which the 
cured meats are subjected not only 
coolcs the meat (if the ham is brought 
to an internal temperaturę of 155 de- 
grees or higher during the smoking 
process, it can be labeled "fully 
cooked"), it also adds some 200 Chemi¬ 
cal compounds, some of which further 
inhibit microbial growth, some of 
which add flavor. The corncobs fre- 
ąuently used by Vermont smoke¬ 
houses impart a mild, slightly sweet 
flavor, unlike the morę aggressive 
hickory and mesąuite wood used to 
smoke hams in the South and West. 

Not that all Vermont hams taste the 
same. I once spent a very enjoyable 
hour taking alternate bites of a ham 
from Dakin Farm and a ham from Har- 


rington's, trying to decide 
which I lilced best. One bite 
told me that the ineffably 
sweet, maple-infused flavor 
of the Dakin Farm ham was 
my favorite, the next bite 
won me over to the morę ag- 
gressively smoked Harring- 
ton ham. In the end, my piąte 
was empty and no decision 
was madę. 

The first Europeans to set- 
tle in North America brought 
pigs with them, as well as 
the old practices of salting and smok¬ 
ing, but no one seems to lcnow how 
the tradition of cob-smoking began. 
It's easy to imagine a frugal farmer try¬ 
ing to find a good use for the cobs left 
after the kernels had been removed. I 
like to think it was some poor, over- 
worlced farmer without wood to sup- 
ply both the sugarhouse and the 
smolcehouse who discovered that cobs 
produced morę smoke and less heat 
than either mapie or fruit wood. This 
meant he could save wood, burn up a 
farm waste product and use a cooler 
fire that demanded less attention. 

Smokehouses were once common 
on most Vermont farms, because 
smoking was the best way to preserve 
meat. When Sam Cutting Sr. bought 
Dakin Farm in Ferrisburgh in 1960, he 
found several old wooden-barrel 
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Grand Opening! 

Fine and unique home 
fumishings, accessories, 
and gifts in an authentłc 
home setting. 

Feattiring: 

“Civilized Rustic,” 

“High Country,” and 
“Cottage Looks” 


1592 Central Avenue, Albany, NY 12205 
Just west of The Adirondack Northway, Exit 2 W (Rt. 87) 
Open Tues.-Sat. 10am-6pm • (518) 869-0049 

COMPLETE INTERIOR DESIGN SERVICES AVAILABLE 
Stephen Momrow • Patńcia DeMento • Members ASID & IDS 

MOOSE CREEK, LIMITED... THERE'5 SOMEPIACE LIKE HOME 
Circle Reader Service Number 177 



Plimoth Rocker 

Uniąue rocking settee hand-crafted 
from select hardwoods 

Send $5.00 for ordering Information to: 

Wm. Bradford - Burlington 
P.O. Bor 1272, Burlington, CT 06013 
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SAVE 
S20.00 

now only $21.95 

Here’s your chance to taste the wonderful 
flavor of a succulent ham smoked the old- 
fashioned Vermont way, over fragrant fires 
of corncobs and mapie wood. Guaranteed 
to be the best you’ve ever tasted or your 
money back. ■ i ■ 

\r ^ Order now and we'U include 

IV 6 oz of Aged Cheddar and 

1/2 lb. Smoked Bacon - FREE! 


HAFMNGTONS 

oj VermorU 

2978 Main St. Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 122-521 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 lbs.) for 
only $21.95 + $6.95 P&rH. Total: $28.90. 

□ Payment enclosed □ Charge my ( ) V1SA, 

( ) MC, ( ) AMEX, ( ) Diners Club, 

( ) Discover. (Include card no. and exp. datę) 



Staie 


Introductory Offer for New Customers Only. 
Limit 2 Good in 48 States Only. Expires 4/28/95. 
Not redeemable in Retail Stores. 

Charge Orders: 802-434-4444 
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smokehouses scattered around the 
100 -acre homestead and madę good 
use of them. 

"I burned the whole cobs then, ig- 
niting them in a pail that had holes 
drilled in the bottom/' Cutting said. 
"I'd let them burn with a good flame. 
When they're flaming, they don't 
smoke... When the flames died down 
and the cobs loolced like charcoal, then 
they'd produce smoke, but not much 
heat, which is good... 

"Those were the days before we got 
involved with federal meat inspec- 
tions. We'd drive the meat around in 
picloup trucks, talce it all up to the 
kitchen where my wife and I would 


put it in plastic bags. There wasn't any 
yacuum-packing back then." Here 
Cutting paused, a twinkle in his green 
eyes. "We couldn't ship interstate, but 
the customers could. They'd pick up 
the meat all wrapped up and take it 
down to the post office themselves." 

Business has expanded considerably 
at Dakin Farm sińce 1980, when Sam 
Cutting Jr. graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and took over the 
business side. Sam Cutting Sr. remains 
active, overseeing production of mapie 
syrup and smoked meats. Today, the 
Dakin Farm Storę on Route 7 (802- 
425-3971) is a major stop for hungry 
tourists, who find plenty of free sam- 


RECIPES 



Ham Biscuits 

For an utterly indulgent breakfast, 
whip up a batch of these and serve them 
warm, drowned in mapie syrup. You can 
even make the biscuit dough the night 
before and bakę just before serving. 

3 cups sifted flour 

% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon baking powder 

6 tablespoons cold butter, sliced 

2 cups finely chopped ham 

1 cup plus 1 tablespoon buttermilk 

Preheat the oven to 425° F. Combine 
the flour, salt, and baking powder in the 
bowl of a food processor and process 
briefly to mix. Add the butter and ham 
and pulse on-and-off until the mixture 
has the consistency of coarse crumbs. 
With the motor running, add the butter¬ 
milk and process until a stiff dough 
forms. Transfer the dough to a lightly 
floured surface and knead lightly. Roli 
out the dough to a thickness of A inch 
and cut out rounds with a biscuit cutter. 
Bakę for about 18 minutes, until golden. 
Serve warm. Makes 15 to 18 biscuits. 

Corn Risotto with 
Smoked Turkey or Ham 

Corn lovers will want to eat this again 
and again. Intense flavors of com and 
smoked meat and bright yellow and red 
colors make this risotto very special. 


This recipe is adapted from my book 
Simply Health ful Skillet Suppers (Chap- 
ters, 1994). 

2 cups fresh or frozen corn kernels 
1 tablespoon sugar (optional, needed 
if corn is frozen or not 
recently harvested) 

4 cups defatted chicken broth 
A teaspoon turmeric 
1 tablespoon butter 

1 sweet red pepper, diced 

2 shallots, minced 

2 cups short-grain or Arborio rice 
% pound smoked turkey or ham, diced 
1 cup fresh or frozen peas 
Salt to taste 

Bring 1 cup of water to a boil. Add the 
com and cook, covered, for 2 minutes. 
Pour into a blender and puree. Return 
the com to the saucepan. Add the sugar, 
broth, and turmeric. Heat to boiling. 
Then reduce heat to keep the mixture 
simmering. 

Melt the butter in a large nonstick or 
cast-iron skillet. Add the red pepper, 
shallots and rice and cook over medium 
heat until rice looks dry, about 5 min¬ 
utes. Add 1 cup of the broth mixture and 
cook over medium heat, stirring con- 
stantly until the liąuid is absorbed. Con- 
tinue adding broth, 1 cup at a time, 
cooking and stirring after each addition 
until the liąuid is mostly absorbed be- 
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pies to graze upon. Meanwhile, behind 
the scenes, pickers and packers stand 
ready to ship out 200 to 300 Easter 
hams an hour, not to mention gallons 
of mapie syrup and pounds of bacon, 
cheeses, and smoked turkey breasts. 
(And Easter's not even the busy sea- 
son, Christmas is.) The spotless stain- 
less Steel smokehouse is inspected 
daily, not by visitors who are drawn by 
the sweet smell of smoke, but by a fed- 
eral meat inspector who guarantees 
that the products Dakin Farm ships 
are clean and safe. 

Dakin Farm is as famous for its 
mapie syrup and sugar-on-snow parties 
as it is for smoked meats. "Maple's my 


fore adding the next cup. When all broth 
has been added, remove from heat. Stir 
in turkey or ham, peas and salt to taste. 
Cover for about 2 minutes to allow peas 
to heat through, then serve. Makes 4 
servings. 

Good Old Split Pea Soup 

The rich flavor of smoked meat per- 
meates this hearty pea soup. It is just as 
delicious with smoked turkey breast as 
it is with ham. 

2 cups dry split peas 
8 cups water 

2 pounds ham bones or V 2 pound bone- 
less smoked ham or l / 2 pound 
smoked turkey breast 
2 onions, ąuartered 
2 celery ribs, ąuartered 
1 carrot, ąuartered 
1 bayleaf 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Rinse the peas and sort to remove any 
debris. In a large soup pot, combine the 
peas, water, and ham bonę or smoked 
meat. Bring to a boil, then reduce the 
heat. Skim off any foam that rises to the 
top of the pot. Add the onions, celery, 
carrot, and bay leaf. Simmer for 1 hour. 
Remove the soup from the heat to cool 
slightly. Remove the meat or bones and 
bay leaf. Process the soup in the blender 
until smooth; you will have to do this in 
two batches. Return to the pot. Finely 
dice the ham or turkey meat and return 
to the soup. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Thin the soup with water, if desired. 

Heat through before serving. This soup 
improves in flavor and thickens on 
standing. Thin with water as needed. 
Makes 4 to 5 servings. 


The Original Bug Shirt® 



• Light, Cool, Effective 
Protection Against 
Blackflies, Mosquitoes, 
Ticks. 

•NO CHEMICALS 

• PR0VEN AROUND THE 
WORLD 

The Original Bug Shirt® 
Company 

908 Niagara Falls Blvd. 
Suitę 467 

North Tonawanda, NY 
14120-2060 

Visa* (705) 729-5620* MC 


or use our TOLL-FREE Order Linę 1-800-998-9096 
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Interactive Learning 
in Yermont Settings 


For a free catalog of special- 
interest weekend getaways 
contact VT Off Beat: 
P.O. Box 4366-A 
So Burlington • VI 05406 

(802) 863-2535 
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East Meets West 
in 

New Mexico 


AMERICA S LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 



We are now offering Vermont 
residents our Southwest mirrors in 


different styles, colors and sizes. 

1-800-463-2738 

Handcrafted Furnishings 
522 N. White Sands Blvd. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 88310 
505-434-3382 
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Your Ultimate Cup of Coffee 



Now save at least 40% 

Green Mountain Coffee Roasters is the Ultimate Cup - freshly roasted and 
fIavorful, the most delicious coffee you’ll ever enjoy. For just $12.96, 
including shipping, we’ll send you three half-pound bags of your choice! 

YES! I want to try the Ultimate Cup. 

Send a half-pound bag of the three coffees checked. 

Colombian La Capilla™ RegD DecafD Kenyan AA RegD DecafD 

Breakfast Blend Reg□ DecafD Nantucket Blend® Reg□ DecafD 

Rain Forest Nut™ Reg D DecafD Hazelnut RegD DecafD 


Please ship my coffee: Payment method: D check enclosed 

Dwholebean D ground for auto-drip DMC DVISA DAMEX 

___Exp. Datę_ 


Card # 


Cali 

1-800-223-6768 

or mail to: 
Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters 
33 Coffee Lane 
Waterbury, VT 05676 

©1995 Green Mountain Coffee, Inc. 


Name 


Address 


City 



GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 





4415 

Limit: one order per household 
Offer expires Mar. 31, 1995 
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Physician 

Practice 

Opportunities 



Adirondack 


Emergency Medicine 
Family Practice 

Mountains, * Intemal Medidne 
I abp * Neural ° 9V 

Ldl ' c • Pediatrics 

Champlain • Psychiatry 

CVPH Medical Center, in Plansburgh, New York. is a 410-bed, universitv 


excellent facilities. 

It you are interested 

inanareaottering Montreal# Cana< * 
excellent schools. 
attordable homes and 
many recreational and 
cultural activities 
centered on Lakę 
Champlain. the 
Olympic-Lake Placid 
region. Vermont and 
Montreal, consider 
joining us. 

For information and video, contact 
Zaidee Laughlin, (800) 562-7441 
PO Box 1656, Plattsburgh.NY 12901 



Albany 



Yermont Life 
Magazine Binder 

Collecting Yermont Life 
Magazine? Preserve your 
issues with this durable 
forest-green binder stamped 
in gold leaf. Each binder 
holds 8 issues. 

8V 2 x 12, $9.50, MGB025 

M) ORDER BY PHONE 

C 800 - 455-3399 

or use the handy order form 
opposite page 53 
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life," explained Sam Cutting Sr. The 
day I visited he arrived straight from 
the sugar woods, wearing comfortable 
boots, jeans, and a blue striped shirt — 
no business suits here. While I waited 
for him, I marveled at all the mapie 
products in the storę: privately labeled 
packages of everything from jars of 
mapie mustard to cans of maple-fla- 
vored Indian pudding. Dakin Farm has 
supplied every president sińce Lyndon 
Johnson with mapie syrup. ("The 
White House just ordered four half-gal- 
lons. By goiły, Clinton^ doing some- 
thing right," said Cutting.) 

Mapie syrup is put to particularly 
good use in Dakin FarnTs maple-glazed 
boneless spiral sliced ham. After the 
meat has been sliced on a special ma¬ 
chinę, it is placed on a rack over a drip 
pan and drenched with mapie syrup 
and a sugar-and-spice combination. Af¬ 
ter each drenching, it is flamed with a 
torch that was once used to apply fin- 
ishes to cross-country skis. Repeated 
drenching and flaming penetrate the 
ham with mapie flavor. 

Another stop on the ham trail is in 
nearby Richmond at Harrington's (802- 
434-3411; 434-4444 for mail orders). 
Crammed into a smali storefront on 
Route 2 is an extensive selection of 
Vermont and gourmet products, in- 
cluding Ffarrington's smoked hams, 
turkey, chicken, pork chops, duckling, 
pheasant and cheeses. Tours aren't 
regularly scheduled, but yisitors are 
welcome to stop by and see the smoke- 
house in action. It's an impressive 
sight — racks upon racks of hams be- 
ing wheeled in and out of coolers and 
stainless Steel smoking units, giant 
augers feeding the smokehouses with 
corn cobs and mapie sawdust in a spe¬ 
cial Harrington blend that dates back 
to 1873. 

Is it the mapie wood that distin- 
guishes Harrington's from other corn- 
cob-smoked meats, or is it the uniąue 
cure? "It could be the recipe, which 
goes back to the Native Americans," 
said Harrington's president Peter 
Klinkenberg. "It may even be the 
building. There's been years and years 
of smoke leaving residues in that 
building. I don't know. I just know 
that our taste is uniąue." 

Another smokehouse that can claim 
a uniąue approach is the Pork Schop of 
Yermont (802-482-3617). This smali 


Hinesburg outfit specializes in preser- 
vative-free smoked meats from grain- 
fed animals naturally raised without 
antibiotics or hormones. All of their 
products, including an extensive linę 
of sausages, are madę without binders, 
fillers, nitrates or nitrites. The meat is 
morę perishable without the preserva- 
tives, which is why it is sold frozen. 
Thawed meat in the unopened pack- 
age can be kept for 21 days in a refrig- 
erator. Opened, it will last for three or 
four days. 

In addition to the familiar ham, ba- 
con, and smoked turkey, the Pork 
Schop has an International linę of 
sausages that rangę from the spicy Ca- 
jun andouille to the mild Irish break- 
fast banger. Martha Keenan, one of the 
four partners, says the Pork Schop is 
doing a big business in bratwurst these 
days. 

"We're tiny, though. We will smoke 
over 600,000 pounds of meat this year, 
which is minuscule in the realm of 
meat packing." Minuscule or not, the 
Pork Schop is one of the few packing 
houses that caters to the growing nat- 
ural foods industry. Its products are 
available at its own no-frills storefront 
and a few supermarkets around the 
State and the company does some mail 
orders. But most of the meats are 
shipped out of State to natural food 
Stores, like Bread and Circus in Boston. 

"We are always looking for morę 
Vermont pork producers. We're trying 
to get some natural beef from Yer¬ 
mont. When an organie feed mili be- 
gins in the State, we may go totally or¬ 
ganie." 

On a much, much larger scalę, the 
John McKenzie Packing Company, 
Vermont's largest meat packer and 
among the oldest family-run busi- 
nesses in the meat industry, is also 
making a niche for itself as a producer 
of natural meat products. 

"Why we survive in this industry, 
what we have going for us, is a very 
high-quality product," explains Mary 
Alice McKenzie, great-granddaughter 
of the company's founders. "We have 
very little water added to our products 
... We've always been this way. It is 
who we are." 

"We are so incredibly smali when 
you look at the industry on a national 
level," says McKenzie. Still, their 
numbers make the Pork Schop and all 
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the other Vermont smokehouses com- 
bined seem tiny: McKenzie smokes 
morę than three million pounds of 
meat a year. That's about 250,000 
hams a month. With meat products in 
every supermarket in Vermont and no 
storefront, McKenzie's is hardly a 
tourist destination. Yet there is ro¬ 
mance to these hams, too. 

The company was founded by John 
and Ellen McKenzie back in 1907, 
when it was a simple grocery storę on 
George Street in Burlington that sold 
sausages. Nearly 90 years later, 
McKenzie produces the best-selling 
ham in Vermont supermarkets, a 
closely trimmed ąuality ham cured 
with mapie syrup and mapie sugar and 
smoked for 10 to 12 hours with a mix- 
ture of corncobs and mapie chips. 

"The recipes came from my great- 
grandfather and his nephew, who 
worked for the company. They were 
the ones who came up with the idea of 
using mapie syrup instead of honey." 

As for the futurę, "McKenzie is mov- 
ing away from their traditional boxed 
meat and hot dog image into a morę 
creative food approach," according to 
Mary Alice McKenzie. 

The company's extensive product 
linę includes some new "leaner and 
meatier" sausages that contain 80 per- 
cent meat (comparable to hamburger). 
The sausages have different flavorings, 
including an apple and honey sausage 
madę with apples from Allenholm 
Farm in South Hero. "We try to have 
as many Vermont-made products as 
we can," McKenzie says. Other prod¬ 
ucts include a raspberry honey-smoked 
turkey breast and an apricot-honey 
maple-smoked ham, both madę with 
fruited honey from Vermont Honey 
and Fruit Company of Waterbury. "To 
die for," says McKenzie. 

There are still plenty of smali 
smokehouses in Vermont, many of 
which sell their own products and still 
do custom-smoking. One is the Roland 
and Son Smokehouse in South Barre 
(802-476-6066 or 800-457-6066), where 
they smoke their own federally in- 
spected ham, bacon, turkey, trout, 
cheese and sausages. The also do cus¬ 
tom-smoking. Their favored smoke is 
corncob. 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's food column. 


Enjoy the Villages of Arlington, Shaftsbury & Sunderland 


Die villages of Shaftsbury, Sunderland and Arling- 
ton await you—home to famous American artist and il- 
lustrator Norman Rockwell from 1939 to 1953. The 
same special world that surrounded Rockwell still ex- 
ists very much unchanged today. Picturesque farm- 
land, covered bridges over meandering rivers, scenie 
bike routes, wilderness hiking paths, four spired. 
steepled churches, country roads lined with wildflow- 
ers and boundless natural beauty are here. 

The Arlington Chamber of Commerce will sponsor 
a celebration of their early history with “Ethan Allen 
Days” again this year. Arlington was home to Ethan 
and Ira Allen, the Green Mountain Boys and other no¬ 
table Revolutionary leaders. Roasts, a historie battle 
reenaetment, an Early American crafts fair and other 
community sponsored events will highlight the week- 
end-long festivities, June 16-18. 

Bring the Vermont that lives in your imagination to 
life. Visit our countryside, our shops, our inns, lodg- 
ings and restaurants. You’11 have an “illustration in 
your memory to treasure forever.” 


To Manchester 
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FARM 

INN 

WeIcoming inn on 50 peaceful acres bordering the 
Battenkill Rirer. Spectacular mountain views, large 
porches, ąuilted beds,full hot country breakfast. 

Regan & John Chichester, hmkeepers 

RR2 • Box 2015 • Arlington, VT 05250 
W2»375*2269 • Reservations 1-800-882-2545 
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‘Jffc Jim 

Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
An elegant and romantic, full-service 
country inn located in the heart 
of historie Arlington. 

_ Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington. VT M@bi 

♦♦♦ 1 -800-443-9442 
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Distinctive Canoe 



Daytrips on the Batten Kill and 
Inn-to-Inn tours throughout 
Vermont, Canada & Costa Rica 

BattenKill Canoe Ltd 

Historie Rte 7A. Arlington VT 05250 
802.362.2800 or 800.421.5268 

Cali Jor our Jree 20 page color brochure 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 





Visit a special 
"Peace of 
Yermont” and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 


For resereations cali 802-375-65/6. 

RESTAURANT OPEN to THE PUBLIC 
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the chocolate barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A Shaftsbury 
(802)375-6928. 
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THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

on West Road - off Rt. 7A, 

Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 
Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 
As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 

Just imagine.. .an enchanting Vermont village.. .your intimate, 
individually decorated guest-room with wood fireplace.. .or a 
double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces... memorable dining 
experiences... great winelist... fabulous portwine selection... 
with so much or so little to do as you wish! Cali today 1-800-822- 
2331. Maye and Robert Bachoferu Innkeepers. 


“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Traveller” 
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Sjfpnsssi 

Relax and enjoy fine 


dining and distinctive 

HraPHa - 

accommodations on an 


historie country estate. 


1-91 Exit 7, Orchard SI. 
Sprmgfield , Vermont 

MSfiifi 

For Reserrations: 


802-885-2115 
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The NORWICH INN 

EST. 1797 



Award-tuinning food & lodging. 

Packages available. 

AT THE HEART OF THE VILLAGE 
OF NORWICH, VERMONT 
ONE MILE FROM DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

Area Codę 802 - 649 -II 43 
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Lodging and dining in the casual eCegance of an 
oCd Victorian setting. Fine 'European and American 
cuisine. 'Piano Entertainment Jń &Sat. 
Indioiduatty decorated 'Uictorian rooms. 

PreaUfast induded. 
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B&B c. 1819. Quechee, VT. Elegant decor. 
Fuli breahfast. Ali private baths. Walk to 
gourmet dining, shopping. Privileges at the 
private Quechee Resort. Downhill/X-C ski- 
ing, two championship golf courses, tennis, 
health club, pools, fishing, hiking, hay/5leigh 
rides. hr. to Killington. 800-859-4191 
37 Main Street • Box 404 • Quechee, VT 05059 
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The Newhart show madę us famous. 

But, it’s the way we welcome our guests 
that you will always remember. Cordial 
pub, cozy rooms and fine country farę. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Routc 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 


The Arlington Inn. A stately Greek Revival man- 
sion on lushly landscaped lawns. Elegantly ap- 
pointed rooms filled with Victorian antiąues and 
amenities. Ali rooms include private bathroom and 
breakfast. Dining at the Arlington Inn is exquisite. 
Outstanding cuisine is served by romantic candle- 
light in our fireplaced, award-winning dining room 
with superb service. A non-smoking inn. Box 369, 
Arlington, VT 05250. (800) 443-9442. 


MANCHESTER 

The Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. Se¬ 
lected by the “THE DISCERNING TRAV- 
ELLER” as a 1993 Romantic Hideaway! Imagine 
your intimate, individually decorated guest-room 
with goose down comforter, fireplace, fully air- 
conditioned.. .or a double jacuzzi suitę with two 
fireplaces.. .memorable dining experiences.. .great 
winę list...vintage port winę selection. Box 678, 
West Road, Manchester, VT 05254. (800) 822- 
2331. 


SAXTONS RIVER 

Inn at Saxtons River. Lodging and dining in the ca¬ 
sual elegance of an old Victorian setting. Fine Eu¬ 
ropean and American cuisine. Piano entertainment 
Friday and Saturday. Individually decorated Victo- 
rian rooms. Breakfast included. Exit 5 off 1-91,5 
miles west on Route 121 in Saxtons River. Box 
448, Saxtons River, VT 05154. (802) 869-2110. 



Central Yermont: 


GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill, surrounded by the Green Mountain 
National Forest, invites you to share a special way 
of life in Vermont. Our twelve-room country inn, 
with its early 1800’s charm, will treat you to the 
luxury of open lands, privacy, freedom from noise, 
and a less hurried pace. RFD 3, Goshen, VT 
05733. (802) 247-6735. 


KILLINGTON 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 acres 
— this 1840’s inn offers sumptuous breakfasts, 
majestic views, exceptional candlelit cuisine, 12 
enticing rooms with hand-made ąuilts, antiąues, 
private baths, some whirlpools...blazing fires. 
Warmth and hospitality. Hike, bike, browse, relax. 
AAA ♦♦♦. Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 
Woodward Road, Mendon, VT 05701. (802) 775- 
2290 or (800) 752-0571. 




/\uozy t \m\\irig Inn 
am\dć>t 13 screó in -Hoe 
beaurifu! Green moorrfains 


0xccctTonal farę, 
p\C*Ureóqci& rnoonlBm viewć> 
and ukarrn hoepitalify... come -for 
ar> exł£jnded vie>ifor juef for d\nner. 
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MIDDLEBURY 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience the 
charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. Known to 
many as Bob NewharCs Stratford Inn, the Way¬ 
bury offers comfortable lodging, a cozy pub and 
fine country farę. Just minutes away from Middle¬ 
bury which offers shopping, sightseeing and many 
cultural and community events. Route 125, East 
Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 

NORWICH 

The Norwich Inn. A 200-year tradition of fine food 
and lodging. New home to Jasper Murdock*s Ale- 
house, America’s smallest brewery, featuring 
homebrewed aleś, porters and stouts. The inn has 
25 rooms, all with private bath, telephone and ca- 
ble television. Serving breakfast, lunch and dinner 
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daily except Mondays. VISA/MC/Amex. 0. Main 
Street, Norwich, VT 05055. (802) 649-1143. 

QUECHEE 

Country Garden Inn. Built in 1818, elegantly deco- 
rated. Fuli breakfast, all private baths. Walk to 
gourmet dining, shopping. Privileges at the private 
Quechee Resort. Two championship golf courses, 
tennis, health club, pools, fishing, hiking, hay rides 
and in winter, downhill/X-C skiing and sleigh 
rides. 1/2 hr. to Killington. 37 Main St., Box 404, 
Quechee, VT 05059. (800) 859-4191. 

SPRINGFIELD 

Hartness Hou.se offers the elegance of a country es- 
tate, the romance and intrigue of a historie obser- 
vatory, and the warmth of fine Vermont hospital- 
ity. Choose from ten charming rooms in main 
house or a modem room in annex. Okemo & As- 
cutney ski areas nearby. 30 Orchard Street, Spring- 
field, VT 05156. (802) 885-2115. 



Northern Yermont: 


BOLTON VALLEY 

The Black Bear Inn. Friendly mountaintop country 
inn. Rooms with fuli private bath, balconies, and 
views. Fuli country breakfasts and candlelight din- 
ners featuring freshly baked breads & pastries. 
Miles of woodland walking & hiking trails. 

Guided naturę walks available. Heated pool. Golf 
& tennis nearby. Attractive packages. P.O. Box 26, 
Bolton Yalley, VT 05477. (800) 395-6335. 


JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a hun- 
dred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats welcome 
you to Homeplace. Gardens surround the house 
and the nearby barn is filled with friendly animals. 
Miles of hiking and ski trails complete the picture. 
Rates are $55 D/O. Fuli Breakfast. RR2, Box 367, 
Jericho, VT 05465. (802) 899-4694. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. Re- 
stored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn featuring: 
antiąues, stenciling, fireplaces, whirlpools, planked 
floors and beams, handmade quilts, private baths & 
mountain views. Featured in: Fodors, Best Places 
to Kiss in New England, Discerning Travelers. An 
intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
A AA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980. 

Fiteh Hill Inn. Restored, historie (c. 1794), friendly, 
elegant with spectacular views of surrounding 
mountains: antique fumishings, planked floors, 
video library, 3 common rooms. Intimate/spacious. 
Private/shared baths. Fuli breakfast. Dinner avail- 
able. Special rates/packages. AAA rated. 9 miles 
north of Stowe, off Route 100. Non-smoking. 
MC/VISA. R.F.D. 1, Box 1879. Hyde Park, VT 
05655. (800) 639-2903; (802) 888-3834. 


Nearby: 

CORNISH, NH 

The Barberry House. Built in 1795, the House was 
elegantly restored in 1990. Located in a rural set- 
ting but only 3 miles from Windsor, VT, 20 min- 
utes from Woodstock, VT and a five minutę walk 
to St. Gaudens National Historie Site. Fuli break¬ 
fast. 70 St. Gaudens Rd.. Comish, NH 03745. 
(603) 675-2802. 




Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, for all seasons, 
in the heart of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 

Goshen VT, 05733 
800-448-0707 
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~ Circa 1794 ~ 


“An antique-filled, Colonial Farmhouse 
situated at the top of a scenie, 
mapie forested hill. ” 9 miles from Stowe. 

RFD 1 Box 1879 
Hyde Park, Vermont 05655 
(800) 639-2903 (802) 888-3834 
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Clip and Send Today! 
Tell Me Morę About 
Vermont. 

Send me your free 24-page four- 
color Meeting Planners Guide to 
Vermont, highlighting the excit> 
ing variety of lodging, resort and 
conference centers in Yermont. 


Name 

Organization 

Address 

Phone 

Mail to: Vermont Lodging & Restaurant 
Association 

Rl, Box 1522, Route 100 North 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
Tei.: (802) 244-1344 Fax: (802) 244-1342 



THE ESSENCE OF VERMONT HOSPITALITY 

A warm welcome awaits you at our mountaintop Coun¬ 
try Inn. All rooms with fuli private bath & TV; many 
with flowered balconies & panoramie views. Enjoy can¬ 
dlelight dining & hearty country breakfasts with our own 
freshly bakea breads & pastries. Enchanting woodland 
walking & wildemess hiking; heated pool; golf & tennis 
available. Attrachve packages. 

THE BLACK BEAR INN 

PO Box 26 Bolton Yalley, VT 054771-800-395-6335 
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The Barberry House 

Bed & Breakfast 



Lovely colonial home and magnificent 
gardens. Spacious fireplaced common rooms - ideał for 
mini-reunions and weddings. 3 miles to historie Windsor, 
Yermont. 


70 Saint Gaudens Road • Comish, NH 03745 
(603) 675-2802 
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LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changing your address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? . . . 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7PM EST 
Monday through Saturday: y 

C800-284-3243 
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HERITAGE AT RISK 

Continued from page 41 

Mountain Treasure Hunters promotes 
responsible use of detectors and avoids 
archaeological sites. And collecting is 
not the problem. Vermonters have 
been collecting prehistorie stone tools 
from plowed fields and eroding river 
banlcs for hundreds of years. In fact a 
great deal of what archaeologists know 
about the location of sites across the 
State is thanlcs to those surface collec- 
tors who precisely record and report 
their finds to the State archaeologist. 

"There is a real distinction between 
looting and collecting," notes Gio- 
vanna Peebles, the State archaeologist. 
"The State office is hugely indebted to 
the network of collectors who share 
information with us. On the other 
hand, the looter is someone who digs 
holes and has no respect for the site, 
its information, or the land of others." 

On federal and State lands, looters 
face felony charges with possible fine 
and/or imprisonment and confiscation 
of their vehicles and eąuipment. In 
1993 Chuck Shroyer, a recreational 
diver from Indiana, gained the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first person convicted 
of archaeological looting in Vermont. 
Arrested for taking artifacts from the 
Fort Ticonderoga-Mount Indepen- 
dence National Historie Landmark 
area of Lakę Champlain, he was fined 
$1,000, forced to return the artifacts he 
was caught with and to pay $2,000 for 
their conservation. He was also forbid- 
den to collect artifacts in Vermont 
again. 

On private land, trespassing looters 
steal artifacts that belong to the 
landowner and through digging create 
erosion and hazards for people and ani- 
mals. Any digging or collecting is at 
the landowner's discretion, unless hu- 
man burials are involved; then all dig¬ 
ging is illegal. Although many 
landowners are reluctant to post their 
land, if they begin finding unpermitted 
digging, posting is the only way to 
legally keep looters off their property. 

Vigilance by the public on State and 
federal lands and informed decisions 
by individual landowners are ulti- 
mately the only ways to protect ar¬ 
chaeological sites. All archaeologists 
agree that education is their primary 
weapon in the war with vandals. 

"Inevitably, it's going to have to be a 
public education issue and not a police 
issue. We can't have archeo-cops run- 


ning around 400,000 acres of forest," 
says the Forest Service's Lacy. To that 
end, professionals, volunteers, and 
teachers are all making innovative 
contributions in Vermont. 

Agencies of both the State and fed¬ 
eral government have begun reaching 
out to property owners as the primary 
stewards of Vermont's archaeological 
heritage. The Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice recently hired Skinas as its first 
full-time archaeologist in the nation to 
educate farmers and landowners about 
sites on their property and encourage 
their protection. The Vermont Forest 
Stewardship Program, run by the Ver- 
mont Department of Forests, Parks 
and Recreation, recently published 
Stonewalls et) Cellarholes, a guide for 
landowners to archaeological sites 
found in forestlands. The Vermont 
Land Trust and The Naturę Conser- 
vancy are also active in preserving 
sites through acąuisition of easements. 

Efforts to educate the users of public 
lands are also advancing. The Forest 
Service trains its Staff about archaeo¬ 
logical issues and is working on signs 
for trailheads and access points that 
inform people that it's illegal to van- 
dalize sites and in the public interest 
to protect them. In brochures and 
along trails, Vermont's State parks 
have begun interpreting archaeological 
sites such as the abandoned farms at 
Little River and the siatę ąuarrying re- 
mains at Bomoseen. 

For submerged sites, the Division 
for Historie Preservation and local dive 
shops distribute information on the 
state's Underwater Historie Preserves 
along with information on how to re¬ 
spect and enjoy underwater archaeo¬ 
logical sites. The Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum and yolunteer 
divers such as the Lakę Champlain 
Reef Runners also promote protection 
of the sites. 

Some of the most exciting develop- 
ments in archaeological awareness are 
in the schools. Many Vermont educa- 
tors are using information on Ver- 
mont's Abenaki and the discoveries of 
archaeology to teach about history and 
culture. Field trips to archaeological 
excavations are popular with students, 
as are events like the Addison County 
Conservation Field Day, at which 
morę than 300 sixth graders from 
county schools attended a program 
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THE H BELLFIRES®ADVANTAGE 

The w °rld s best site built fireplace available throughout Europę sińce 1940 is now manufactured 
in North America. Our standardized fireplace kits consist of refractory firebox, hearth, side flares 
and refractory or stainless Steel smoke chamber. 

Available in six sizes and four distinct versions. 

The Repair/ Retrofit • The Venerable Super Vent • The Masonry Fireplace 
• Factory Built Ciose Clearance Wood Floor Model • Simple to Build • Never Smokes Back. 

\Z\ The world's most powerful open 
hearth by design. Offers 
complete combustion while reduc- 
ing harmful emissions 
\Z\ The world's most efficient open 
hearth. Lab-tested at 20-1 
fireplace to flue size. 50% less flue 
area reąuired. Vents on 8" round. 
\Z\ Safety-tested at Arnold Greene 
and Wamock Hersey test labs. 

\Z\ Emission-tested at Virginia Poły 
Tech and Omni test labs. 

[7] Bellfires® refractory fireplaces are 
covered by a foundry backed 10 yr. 
replacement warranty. 

Find out how easy it is to build and install the best. Contact your nearest Bellfires® technical 
fireplace and flue restoration specialist/distributor below. 



Sleepy Hollow Chimney Supply 

85 Emjay Boulevard 
Brentwood, NY 11717 
1'800'553'5322 


Black Magie Supply 

55 Hercules Drive 
Colchester, VT 05446 
H800G34H497 


Manufactured by Sleepy Hollow Chimney Supply Ltd. 
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Presenting ... 

The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 

-- the amazing walk-behwd brush cutter that - 


CLEARS & MA1NTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded and 
rough non-lawn areas with ease. Mows 
over 1/2 acre per hour! 

CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, 
brambles, sumac - even tough 
sciplings up to 1" thick! 



Plus 

CHOPS / 

MULCHES 

most every- 
thing it cuts; leaves 
NO TANGLE of materiał 
to trip over or to pick up like 
hand-held brusheutters and sicklebar mowers. 


f Jf : So, 

WHY 
MESS with 
hancl-held 
. brusheutters 
that are so 
dangerous, 
slow and tiring 
to use ... OR with 
sicklebar mowers 
that shake unmer 
cifully and leave 
such a tangled 
mess? 


HbuL fdee 

I(8oo}q06-87tł6 

PLEASE MAIL 
COUPON for FREE 
DETAILS about the Amazing 
FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 


and demonstrations by archaeologists 
from throughout the State. 

The University of Vermont 7 s Con¬ 
sulting Archaeology Program notifies 
local schools when they do a large- 
scale excavation so that teachers can 
bring students to visit the site. "I re- 
ally enjoy having the kids come out in 
the field/ 7 says Dr. Thomas. /7 Teachers 
are doing a lot to help people under- 
stand that we 7 re not interested in arti- 
facts — we 7 re interested in the people 
who lived in Vermont. I figurę if we 
can educate kids, we will have morę 
appreciation and less destruction of ar- 
chaeological sites. 77 

The Archaeology Consulting Team, 
a private business led by archaeologist 
Douglas Frink, takes involvement one 
step further with the 7/ History in Our 
Backyard 77 projects, through which 
teachers, students, and their parents 
do the excavation and recording of an 
archaeological site. The team ensures 
that necessary procedures are followed 
and that important cultural informa- 
tion is correctly recorded. 

/7 People are curious about archaeo¬ 
logical sites and want to discover the 
sites for themselves, 77 according to 
Frink. 7/ Lacking appropriate models of 
behavior, some people collect artifacts 
and not the information. Through our 
program we give each individual an 
opportunity to experience the process 
of discovery in a scientific and produc- 
tive manner. 77 

Elsewhere, museums, special events 
such as Archaeology Week and groups 
such as the Vermont Archaeological 
Society provide many ways to enjoy 
and understand Vermont 7 s heritage 
(see page 41). 

77 Archaeology isn 7 t just for archaeol¬ 
ogists anymore, 77 says Giovanna Pee- 
bles. 77 In Vermont we 7 ve come a long 
way from 20 years ago, when people 
didn 7 t think at all about archaeology or 
Vermont 7 s native people. Now most 
schools teach about native peoples and 
we 7 ve developed an incredible network 
of people who are doing or are inter¬ 
ested in archaeology. The only ques- 
tion is: How do we make surę the sites 
will still be out there for futurę genera- 
tions to learn about the last 12,000 
years of our history? 77 ooo 

Freelance writer and photographer C.B. 
Johnson is a historian for the Yermont Di- 
vision for Fiistoric Preservation. 


• POWERFUL 8HP Briggs & Stratton engine. 
BIG 20" SELF-PROPELLED WHEELS roli 
through ditches, furrows, over bumps and logs 
with ease! 

• Perfect for low-mainteiiance wildjlower meadows... 
European-style woodlots free of undergrowth... 
walking paths... any area that you only want to 
mow once a month... or once a season! 


i YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS oTthe" 
[BR HELI) and BRl SH MOWER including prices i 
ispecifications of Standard and PRO models, and "Off-[ 
jSeason" Savings now in effect. i 

J Name - _VTL J 

[Address_g 

[City_State_ZIP_8 

iTO: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept. 116F °. 
! Feny Road, Box 89. Charlotte, VT 05445 
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MARKS 

* 

The Annual AU-Vermont 
Musical Get-Together 




O n a St. Johnsbury bacie Street, yellow 
school buses disgorge an army of 
Sergeant Peppers: students uniformed 
lilce light-opera dragoons and armed 
with trombones, tubas, clarinets, cymbals, pic- 
colos, and snare drums. 

They form ranks, this May afternoon, and 
march forward. St. Johnsburyites lining the 
sidewalks applaud as the school bands strut by, 
declced out in green or crisp blue or burgundy. 
Some wear white. Or snazzy red and black. 
One band sports matching t-shirts and jeans. 
Another wears blue sports jackets. And a third 
marches in colonial patriot outfits. They wear 
orange-plumed musketeer hats, French sailor 
caps, Mongoł fur caps, cowboy hats, pith hel- 
mets, baseball caps, berets, and furry 
busbies. 

Burlington's Seahorses are march- 
ing. So are the Whitcomb Hornets 
and the Enosburg Falls Hornets. 
Parading with them are the Mount 
Mansfield Cougars, the Mili River 
Minutemen, and the Rutland Red 
Raiders, just bacie from marching in 
Washington, D.C., at the Jefferson 
Memoriał. 

Vermont's 67th annual All-State 
Musie Festival is officially opened, 
and 40 school bands from up and 
down the Green Mountains are 
marching through St. Johnsbury — 
the host city for this edition of the 
festival — starting things off with a rousing 


tootle and rat-a-tat-tat! 
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St. Johnsburyites watch from lawn chairs, 
front stoops, porches, even from the back of a 
parked blue GMC pickup, which some 
teenagers have turned into an impromptu 
viewing stand. Flags flap. The marchers tramp 
down Main Street past briclc Federal houses, 
Gothic cottages, and Victorians with widow's 
walks and mansard roofs bearing dates like 
1849 and 1888. Many dogs watch the paradę. 
One basset hound has positioned himself at a 
comer, seemingly to get the best view. 




















In a few hours, the big paradę is over. The re- 
viewing stand on the porch of the St. Johnsbury 
House comes down. The bands reboard their 
buses for the drive home. But the 67th All¬ 
state Musie Festival has just begun. 

From Wednesday afternoon through Satur- 
day the state's top high school instrumentalists 
and singers will stay as guests in St. Johnsbury 
homes while they work with high-caliber di- 
rectors brought in from around the country. 
The aim is to give their talents a stretch. 


It all began in Burlington in 1928, with 175 
orchestral students. Now participation has 
morę than doubled. And participants divide 
among four groups: choir, band, jazz ensemble, 
and orchestra, striving to do the spirits of 
Beethoven, Bach, and Satchmo proud. 

"I like jazz, modern dance musie, classical — 
I like it all," says Robinson Morse, 16, basking 
in the May sunshine on the steps of Fuller Hall 
at St. Johnsbury Academy while saxophone 
snatches and practice drum rolls emanate from 


High school bands 
from across 
Yermont march 
the Street s of 
St. Johnsbury last 
spring to start the 
annual All-State 
Musie Festival. 
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inside the building. 

Robinson, who lives on an East 
Montpelier farm, is one of the 19 play- 
ers in this year's jazz ensemble. He 
plans a career in musie. But right now 
he is grooving on All-State. 

"The ąuality of the playing is much 
higher than in high school, and you 
play with different people," he says. 

" Also, you play with new directors — 
and it's just fun to be at a festival. ,/ 

Players are expected to practice at 
home, he says, so they arrive at the 
festival knowing the musie. To pre- 
pare for the festivaPs concluding pub- 
lic concerts, the grand finale where 
musicians and singers show their stuff, 
rehearsals are intense. 

In that afternoon's jazz ensemble 
practice, director Vince DiMartino, a 
bearded trumpet player and professor 
at the University of Kentucky, gives 
his troopers marching orders: ''Pd like 
to hear a little morę space between the 
third notę from the end and the last 
two notes," he says. 

Meanwhile, the choir is filling their 
hall with an upwelling of angelic 
voices. Director Dennis Cox, who 
leads chorał activities at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, listens carefully, one 
hand upraised, his halo of white hair 
swirling. Abruptly he drops his hand 
and the voices peter out. 

"Let's have a tracę of staccato inside 
the legato," he says benignly. 

Up goes his hand again. And there it 
is, a smooth legato with an inner stac¬ 
cato. 

In another St. Johnsbury Academy 
building, band director Jeffrey Ren- 
shaw, the University of Connecticut's 
director of bands, is eąually rigorous. 
"Oboe!" he says. "Two bars after you 
play the trill, don't accent the ąuarter 
notes!" And orchestra director William 
LaRue Jones, founding musie director 
of the Greater Twin Cities' Youth 
Symphonies and a Sean Connery look- 
alike, is telling his viola players: 
"Dugga-dugga-dugga ... that's as fast 
as we'11 push you — it'll be 59 miles 
per hour, never over 60!" 

In the Academy's library, the 67th 
annual All-State FestivaPs director, 
Vicki Matteson, band director at Rut- 
land High School, is explaining to visi- 
tors that the festival is the largest sin¬ 
gle student event of any type spon- 
sored by the Yermont Principals' Asso- 


ciation — 2,300 marchers in the pa¬ 
radę, 450 students accepted for the fes- 
tival itself. 

Outside on the stoop, wearing jeans 
and green All-Star sneakers, Tom Cate, 
director of junior-senior bands at 
Union 32 High School in East Montpe¬ 
lier, is contemplating the meaning of 
it all. "I just met the mother of one of 
my students who graduated ąuite a 
while ago and who attended All-State 
when he was in school," says Cate. 
"She told me he just got his master's 
in musicology and that he wanted me 
to know that he's still playing his 
trumpet — so it's like casting seeds." 

On Friday night, the jazz ensemble 
puts on its show. Seven scholarship 
winners present solo performances. 
Saturday evening, musie Wers, teach- 
ers, parents, grandparents, uncles, and 
aunts from all over Vermont crowd 
into the St. Johnsbury Academy gym- 
nasium and sit on folding metal chairs 
and bleachers, fanning themselves in 
stifling heat for the Grand Finale. 

LaRue Jones raises his baton. Sud- 
denly, all those kids in jeans and t- 
shirts toting instruments around St. 
Johnsbury for the past four days are 
transformed. They are wearing jackets 
and ties and Sunday dresses. They are 
an orchestra. Jones smiles, moves his 
baton, and the musie begins. 

At the last drum roli, the audience 
hoots, whistles, and jumps to its feet 
for a standing ovation. And the All- 
State Band is still to come, followed by 
the All-State Choir, singing like 
seraphim. 

"Why am I here?" says one St. Johns- 
buryite, on his feet and clapping. "This 
is something you get to see once in a 
blue moon!" 

• 

The 1995 Vermont All-State Musie 
Festival will be held May 10-13 at Bel- 
lows Free Academy in St. Albans. The 
paradę will begin at 6 p.m. on May 10 
and the concerts are scheduled for 7:30 
p.m. Friday, May 12, and Saturday, 
May 13, in the Bellows Free Academy 
gym. For information, cali the Yer¬ 
mont Principals' Association, (802) 
229-0547, or Bellows Free Academy, 
(802) 527-7576. 


loyce Rogers Wolkomir lives in East Mont¬ 
pelier and is a freąuent contributor to Yer¬ 
mont Life. 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you 11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn wclcoming the traveler 
and local rcsidcnt with linę dining and comfortablc 
lodging. Home of the Yermont Fly Fishing School. 


The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee. Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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Pcononr 
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Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1-800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 

Sorry, no catalog available 
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•seasonal plants 


•unique baked goods 

. V J. 

•luli dęli 


•Iresh seafood & 
chickens 

•local produce 

•made-to-order 

•cappuccino, espresso, 

sandwiches 

latte 

•spe< ialty gro< eries 

open daily year-round • Route 4, 

W. Woodstock, VT 

• 802-457-3658 
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Circle Reader Service Number 116 


Circle Reader Service Number 129 
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Compiled by]v)D\ Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compłled last winter, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, con- 
tact the Vermont Department of Travel and 
Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 03602, 
tel. (802) 828-3236, or visit local information 
booths. To submit events, contact the Ver- 
mont Department of Travel and Tourism. The 
area codę for all Yermont telephones is 802. 


Ev>Grhts 

MARCH 


7: Town Meeting Day. 

11: Fair Haven St. Patrick’s Corned Beef 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265- 
8605. 

17- 19: St. Albans Home & Recreation 
Expo. Fri. 4 p.m.; Sat. 8:30 a.m.; Sun. 10 
a.m., Collins-Perley Sports Complex. Info: 
527-7702. 

18 Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 226-7669. 

18- 19: Floribunda. Flower show & sale. Sat. 
10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., Norwich Town Hall. 
Info: 649-3261. 

19: BondviUe St. Patricks Day Paradę. 1 

p.m., Rte. 30. Info: 297-2488. 

20: First Day of Spring. 


APRIL 


1: Cabin Fever Folklife Fest. 10 a.m., Mid- 
dlebury Union H.S. Info: 425-3415. 

7-9: Springfield Home Show. Fri. 5 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon, Riverside Middle 
Sch. Info: 885-2779. 

8: Cavendish Spring Sale. 10 a.m., Baptist 
Church. Info: 226-7885. Fair Haven 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 265-8605. 

21-23: Vt. Mapie Festival. St. Albans. Info: 
524-5800. Vt. Home Show. Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.; 
Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds, Essex Jct. Info: 879-7766. 

23-25: Big B Home & Recreation Show. 

Brattleboro Union H.S. Info: 254-4565. 
28-30: Norwich Nearly New Sale. Fri. 7 
p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Town Hall. 
Info: 649-3261. 


MAY 


6: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. Info: 447- 
3311. 

12-14: Brattleboro May Magie Celebration. 

Musie, special events. Info: 254-4565. 

13 Mapie Sugar Cured Ham Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church, Fair Haven. Info: 265- 
8605. 

20: Burlington Kids Day. 10 a.m. paradę, 


activities. Waterfront Park. Info: 864-0123- 

Essex Jct. Elder Fest. A festival to honor 
older Vermonters. 10 a.m., Champlain Val- 
ley Fairgrounds. Info: 865-0360. 

23: American Tour de Sol. Solar and elec- 
tric car race and environmental fair. 1:30 
p.m., Brattleboro. Info: 254-4565. 

27: Brattleboro Plant Sale. 9 a.m., W. Brat¬ 
tleboro Green. Info: 257-7683. Town- 
shend Flea Market & Craft Show. 9 a.m., 
on the common. Info: 365-7793. So. Lon- 
donderry Fun Fair. 10 a.m., Stevens 
Field. Info: 824-3165. 

27-28: Llama & Alpaca Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
West Mtn. Farm, Stamford. Info: 694-1417. 

28: N.E. Kingdom Horse Show. Barton fair¬ 
grounds. Info: 467-3293. 


Owtcfoors 
& Sports 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


4-5: Northeast Kingdom Snocross Chal¬ 
lenge. Snowmobile racing. 10 a.m., Lyn- 
donville fairgrounds. Info: 626-5339. 

5. Mt. Ascutney Ski Challenge. 9 a.m., 
Brownsville. Info: 484-3525. 

12: 25th Annual Pig Race. Fun x-c ski race, 
noon, Blueberry Hill X-C Center, Goshen. 
Info: 247-6735. 


APRIL 


8: Trout Season Opens. 


MAY 



20: Sailing Excursions. Noon-5 p.m., Inter¬ 
national Sailing School & Club, Colchester. 
Info: 864-9065. 

28: Bank of Vt./Vt. City Marathon. Starting 
at Battery Park, 8:05 a.m., ending at Water¬ 
front Park, Burlington. Info: 658-1815. 


Arts & 
JYTwsic 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


18: Our Town Chester Players’ Guild perfor¬ 
mance. 7:30 p.m., First Universalist Church, 
Chester. Info: 875-2444. 


APRIL 


29-30: Vt. Festival of Ceramics & Crafts. 10 

a.m., Essexjct. H.S. Info: 893-2007. 


MAY 


13-June 30: Woven Inspirations 1995, a ju- 

ried exhibit of the Vt. Weavers Guild. Mon. 
& Fri. noon; Thurs. & Sat. 10 a.m. (Sat. 9 
a.m.-noon after May 31). Aldrich Public Li- 
brary, Barre. Info: 426-3300. 

19-20: The Ballad of Clarence Adams 
Chester Players’ Guild performance. 7:30 
p.m., First Universalist Church, Chester. 
Info: 875-2939. 

19-21: Quilts Around the Town. Old & new 

ąuilts, ąuiltmaking demonstrations, morę. 
Chester. Info: 875-4377. 

27; Bennington Mayfest. Arts and crafts fes- 
tival. Main St. Info: 442-5758. 

27-28: Champlain Valley Quilters Quilt 
Show. Contois Aud., City Hall, Burlington. 
Info: 658-4416. 


T/ł ro i* * fj h 

Sectson 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Mar. 3-21: Dog Sled Races Art Show. 

The Bennington Museum. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• May 7-July 31: The Best the Country Af- 
fords: Vermont Furniture, 1765-1850. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock 
Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Apr. 29: Opening Day. 

• May 6: Heirloom Seed Day. 

• May 7: Traditional Plowing Match. 

• May 21: Spring Farm Festival. 

Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131 

• Mar. 1: Bartender/Waiter Race. 

• Mar. 17-19: St. Patrick’s Party Weekend. 

Bromley Mt. Ski Area, Peru. Info: 824-5522. 

• Mar. 11: Bromley JIB Fest ’95. 

• Mar. 18: Spring Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 17: Easter Paradę & Egg Hunt. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 

2600 . 

• Mar. 4: Red Thunder Native Dance The- 
atre. 7 p.m., Lyndon Inst. Aud. 

• Mar. 11: Portland String Quartet. 7:30 p.m., 
St. Andrew’s Epis. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Mar. 19: Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensemble. 
7:30 p.m., Lyndon Inst. Aud. 

• Apr. 1: The Tragedy of Macbeth. Haworth 
Shakespeare Festival. 8 p.m., Fuller Hall, 

St. Johnsbury Academy. 

• Apr. 29: Boukman Eksperyans. 8 p.m., 
Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College. 

• May 13: Soiree Grand Menage. 8 p.m., 
Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College. 

Catamount Trail Association, Burlington 
Ski tours around the State. Info: 864-5794. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
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dolph. Info: 728-9133. 

• Mar. 11: Keepers of the Wind, storytellers, 
11 a.m. 

• Apr. 1: The Little Prince, family musical 
theatre, 2 p.m. 

• Apr. 1: Diana Fanning, pianist, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 8: Vassar Clements Band, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 30: Little Theatre of the Deaf with 
children’s tales, 2 p.m. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 
Common. 10 a.m. Info: (800) 729-7731. 

• Mar. 4-5: Winter Weekend ’95. 

• Mar. 11-12: Pursuit Races. 

• Mar. 18: “Winter Olympics.” With special 
kids races. 

• Mar. 19: Spring Fling. 30 km. classical race. 
The Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, 

St. Johnsbury. Museum, daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 
1:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• Mar. 3: Places of Pablo Picasso,7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 31: Woodland Mammals and Going, 
Going, Gone: Endangered Species of the 
World, exhibits. 

• Apr. 4-14: Naturę Study Tour to Trinidad 
and Tobago. 

• Apr. 7: Town Founding in Northern N.E.: 

St. Johnsbury and Beyond, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 5: Annual Wildlife Close-up, 7:30 p.m. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Info: 656-0750. 

• Mar. 5-June 4: Picasso Prints & Print Plates 
from the Ludwig Collection. 

• Apr. 5: Self-portraits by Kristina Eagan 
Mast. 

• Apr. 8: Community Family Day. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. Info: 863- 
5966. (see also Vt. Symphony Orchestra) 

• Mar. 11: Liz Lerman Dance Exchange. 

• Mar. 17: Drummers of Burundi. 

• Apr. 5: Guys&Dolls. 

• Apr. 7: Les Grands Ballets Canadiens. 

• May 5: Alvin Ailey American Dance The- 
ater. 

• May 7: Vermont Youth Orchestra Concert, 

5 p.m. Info: 658-3199. 

Green Mountain Festival Series, 7:30 p.m., 
Green Mountain Union H.S.. Chester. Info: 
875-4473. 

• Mar. 11: Tom Rush, folk-singer & per¬ 
former. 

• Apr. 29: Ignat Solzhenitsyn. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 

362-1788. 

• Apr. 22-30: Vintage Fashion Exhibit. 

• May 12-14: Needlework Exhibit. 

Stephen Huneck Gallery, Woodstock. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 457-3206. 

• Mar. 1-31: Mud Season Medicine. 

• Apr. 1-30: Hook, Linę and Sinker. 

Jay Peak Resort. Info: 988-2611. 

• Mar. 11: George Syrovatka Citizen’s Down- 
hill Race. 

• Mar. 16: Ontario Week Celeb. 

Killington Ski Resort. Info. 422-3333. 

• Feb. 27-Mar. 5: Taste of Tennessee Week 

• Mar. 13-17: Ca na dian/American Week. 

• Apr. 2: Snowboard Bump-Off. 

• Apr. 8-9: Bear Mountain Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 15-16: Snowboard Pro/Am. 

• Apr. 16: Easter Sunday Celebration 

• May 1: May Day Fun Slalom. 


The Best 
Seałs 
in Town 



Vermont's Only 
Professional Baseball Team 
For Tickets & Info 

Champlain Mili 
Winooski, VT 05404 

802 - 655-4200 


Circle Reader Service Number 102 


I Whitewater Raftinc In Yermont! 


/ 



Ride a whitewater raft down Vermont's beautiful West 
River on April 29 or 30. Zoar Outdoors fully outfitted 
trips include all equipment, a friendly expert guide in 
each raft, and a post-trip barbeque. 

Come join us for a truły unique 
Vermont experience! 

Zoar Outdoor also rafts rivers in western 
Massachusetts throughout the summer and fali 

Charlemont, Massachusetts 01339 



1-800-532-7483 
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A Vermont Journey On Video 


Travel through time and seasons with VERMONT, A 
GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY. 



You'11 discover the story of Vermont, 
with legends of the Revolutionary War, 
the Morgan Horse and the Railroads, 
and stops at historie sites and museums 
from the Bennington Monument to the 
Ethan Allen Homestead. This video of 
Vermont memories takes a sleigh ride. 
goes sugaring, rides through a covered 
bridge and morę - all surrounded by the 
beautiful green mountains. 1 Hour. 


VISA / MC / Check / Money Order 

$19.95 + $3.50 S & H (VT res. add sales tax) 

ODYSSFY PROHLCTIOYS OF YERMONT 

P.O. Box 929-L, Williston, VT 05495 
802-658-6554 


Circle Reader Service Number 183 


Spend a Day- or Two- 
at Shelburne Museum 


Described as New England’s 
Smithsonian. One of the world's great 
collections of American folk art, 
artifacts, and architecture. 

Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, 
Shelburne, VT 05482, 802/985-3346. 



Shelburne Museum 


Circle Reader Service Number 155 


Want to move to Yermont 
permanently? 

Sticks is a bimonthly newsletter that tells you how to 
move from the city to the country and start living the 
kind of lite you crave: 

HOW TO 

• start a business or find a job 
• ease your urban exit 

FEATURING 

• slories about people who have madę the move 
• profiles of specific towns in each issue 

• tips that will have you living in the country in a year 
One year - only $36 - money-back guarantee. 

Send your name. address and check or money order to: 
Sticks* * RR 1 Box 1234•DeptVL*GraftonNH*03240 
Or cali 800-639-1099 • Visa & Master Card accepled. 

Circle Reader Service Number 148 




SPRING EYENTS 


• May 6-8. 13-14, 20-21, 27-29: May Mad- 
ness. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Concert Hall. Info: 388-3711. 

• Mar. 10: The Locke Consort, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 11: The Bare-Bones Circus. Dance 
Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 19: Balanescu Quartet, contemporary 
and classical musie, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 9: Tokyo String Quartet, 3 p.m. 

• Apr. 21: Charlotte Blake Alston, storyteller, 

8 p.m. 

• Apr. 30: Brentano String Quartet, 3 p.m. 
Montshire Museum, Norwich. Daily 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 649-2200. 

• Apr. 1: $10,000 World Championship of 
Trick Jigsaw Puzzles. Info: 295-5200. 

• Apr. 27: Carnegie Chamber Players Pre- 
lude Concert, 7:30 p.m. Tickets: 333-4882. 

• Apr. 28: Carnegie Chamber Players Cush- 
ion Concert, Musie of the Seasons , 6-7 p.m. 
Tickets: 333-4882. 

• Apr. 29: Carnegie Chamber Players Con¬ 
cert, 8 p.m. Tickets: 333-4882. 

• May 19: Auction Night. 

• May 20-21: Summer Sports Eąuipment Ex- 
change. 

Mount Snów Resort, West Dover. Info: 464- 
3333. 

• Mar. 6-10, 13-17: Teddy Bear Ski Weeks. 

• Mar. 12: Snów Tire Slalom. Also Paul Hol¬ 
land Memoriał Jack Jump Race. 

• Mar. 18: Vermont Products Day. 

• Mar. 19: Jimmy Fund Ski-athon. 

• Mar. 25-26: Glade-iator of the Year Con- 
test. Also Haystack Snowmobile Race. 

• Apr. 16: Easter Sunrise Service, paradę. 

• Apr. 30: Spring Triathlon. 

Okemo Mt. Resort. Info: 228-4041. 

• Mar. 17: St. Patricks Day Celebration. 

• Apr. 1-2: Spring Spree Weekend. 

• Apr. 16: Gala Easter Celebration. 

Pico Ski Resort, Rutland. Info: 775-4346. 

• Mar. 18-26: Sunburst Spring Festival. 

• Apr. 16: Easter Egg Hunt. 

Shelburne Farms. Info: 985-8686. 

• April 22: Earth Day Family Celebration. 

• May 13-Oct. 15: Walking Trail. 

• May 13-14: Mothers Day Weekend Tours. 

• May 20-Oct. 15: Guided Tours. 

Shelburne Museum. Open May 20-Oct. 22, 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985-3346. 

• Thru May 19: Guided Tours, 1 p.m. 

• May 21: Lilac Sunday. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, |effersonville. 

Info: 644-8851. 

• Mar. 11-12: Winter Festival. 

• Mar. 17: Vermonter Day. 

• Mar. 18: St. Patrick s Day Celebration. 

• Apr. 16: Easter Celebration. 

Southeast Council on the Arts, Springfield. 
Info: 885-2546. 

• Mar. 11: The Gypsy Reel, Celtic, Gaelic & 
English musie. 8 p.m., Hartness House Inn, 
Springfield. 

• Mar. 19: Local artists in concert, 4 p.m., 
First Cong. Church, Springfield. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. Info: 253-3000. 

• Apr. 8-9: Sugar Slalom. 

• Apr. 16: Easter Sunrise Service. 

Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Mar. 9-12: TDI Ski Classic. 

• Mar. 18-19: U.S. Snowmeister Champi- 


onships. 

• Mar. 21-25: U.S. Open Snowboard Cham- 
pionships. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

• Mar. 10-12: Budweiser Corporate Classic. 

• Mar. 18-19: No. American Telemark Fest. 

• Mar. 25: Rossignol Mogul Challenge. 

• Mar. 25-Apr. 16: Spring Fling. 

• Apr. 2: Triathlon. Canoe, Kayak, Bike, Run. 
X-C Ski. 

• Apr. 8: Pond Skimming. 

LJVM Lane Series. Recital Hall, Burlington, 8 
p.m. Info: 656-4455. 

• Mar. 31: Lois Svard, pianist. 

• Apr. 1: Doc Watson with Norm & Nancy 
Blake. Flynn Theatre, Burlington, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 12: Frederick Chiu, pianist. 

• Apr. 28: Donald Berman, pianist. 

• May 2: The Acting Company in Shake- 
speare’s Othello. Flynn Theatre, Burling¬ 
ton, 8 p.m. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. Info: 
828-2291. 

• Through July 23: Models of Hope: Inven- 
tions by Vermonters. 

• Through Dec. 31: All the Precious Past. 
Uniąue artifacts from the museum and li- 
brary collections. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• Mar. 1,8, 15, 22: Birds of Prey Course, 7-9 
p.m. 

• Mar. 14, 28; Apr. 11, 25; May 9, 23: Stu¬ 
dent Naturalist Program, 5-7 p.m. 

• Mar. 24: Salmon Survival, 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 25: Birds of Prey Field Trip. 

• Mar. 25: Native American Mapie Sugaring, 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

• Apr. 22, 29; May 6, 13: Naturalist Course 
for Adults, 1-4 p.m. 

• May 20: Field Excursion, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Vt. Mozart Fest., Burlington. Info: 862-7352. 

• Mar. 10: Trio Fedele concert, 8 p.m. First 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 

Vermont Philharmonic, Montpelier. Info: 

434-3233. 

• Mar. 5: Winter Concert. 4 p.m.. Barre 
Opera House. 

• Apr. 30: Spring Concert. 4 p.m., Barre 
Opera House. 

Vt. Special Olympics. All ages and abilities. 
Info: 863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt.. ex- 
cept Burlington). 

• Mar. 3-5: Winter Games, Quechee. 

• Apr. 8: Kids Quest ’95. Twin Oaks, So. 
Burlington. 

• Apr. 23: Swim Meet, Bennington Recre- 
ation Center. 

• May 7; Covered Bridges Half Marathon. 
Woodstock/Quechee. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra, Burlington. Info: 
864-5741, or (800) 876-9293. 

• Mar. 4-5: VSO Chorus, 8 p.m., Flynn The¬ 
atre. 2 p.m. on the 5th. 

• Apr. 7: Concert, St. Michael s Catholic 
Church, Brattleboro. 

• \pr. 8: Concert, Woodstock Town Hall. 

• May 12: Season Concert, Castleton State 
College, 8 p.m. 

• May 13: Flynn Theatre Series, Burlington, 
8 p.m. 
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"Sugarbush is one 
of the besł resort 
bargains around" 

Kiplin^er Personal Money Magazine, 

For information on 
Sugarbush properties or 
statewide business 
opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 


SUGARBUSH and the 
MAD RIVER VALLEY 

Any Season of the Year 

SNÓW CREEK a select condominium 
community which is immediately adjacent 
to the Green Mountain National Forest. The 
bright two bedroom, two bath floor plan 
offers family convenience. A pleasant upper 
level apartment is offered furnished at 
$11 2 , 000 . 

SOUTH VILLAGE, a community of detach- 
ed condominium homes. This furnished 3 
bedroom, 3 1/2 bath offers year round 
relaxation, and is just minutes from the ski 
area and golf course. Offered furnished at 
$139,500. 

Additional 

Opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM CONDOMINIUM 

Located within walking distance to the ski 
slopes and Sugarbush Sports Center, fur¬ 
nished only $38,000. 

TWO BEDROOM CONDOMINIUM 

Located in the center of Sugarbush Village. 
Watch the sun rise! Offered furnished at 
$89,000. 

EXPANDABLE 3 BEDROOM 
HOME, This home with 10 acres is only 
minutes from the center of Waitsfield Vil- 
lage. Ideał for either a year round resi- 
dence or seasonal home. Offered at 
$280,000. 


SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 

Sugarbush Village 
Warren, Vermont 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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Mountain Markrtplace 
P.O. Bo* 147 
Londondcrry, VT 05148 
802/824-3113 



Waite 



Rural Property ~ Country Homes & Land . W; -., 

i Cali or Write for Free Area Map & Broehure 

For 30 year* helping peoplc buy and sdl country properties in Verrnont 

Come to Waite Countn’ - Minutes to Stratton, Bromley & Okemo 


Circle Reader Sendce Number 197 


D I S C O V E R VERMONT'S BEST 

Handsome Contemporary 

OVERLOOKlNG WlLLOUGHBY 
Lakę. Four bedrooms, 2 1/2 haths. 
Large, fireplaced living room. Sea¬ 
sonal, skylighted, bright breakfast 
room off newly applianced kitchen. 
Fuli basement with recreation room, 
hobby room and loads of storage 
space. Attached 2 car garage. 46 
acres of primarily hardwocxls and two 
brooks. Lakę views. Near skiing and 
golf. $179,000 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 



UNIQUE 


W 


Greensboro Office 
Box 158, 1 37 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 
REAL ESTATE 802-533-7077 


Hardwick Office 

Box I 1 18, 21 Wolcott Street 

Hardwick, VT 05843 

802-472-3338 


Ćrfrs/jyt/riYsł 


a _ mm * 

a r 


Choose from 4 adjoining home sites on a bluffwith a total lalce 
frontage oF640', or the 100' lot on a sandy beach. Located 3 1/2 
miles north of Burlington, the panoramie westerly and southerly 
views across the broadest expanse of Lalce Champlain are un- 
paralleled. Deeds include equal ownership of 3 1/2 acres of ad¬ 
joining open land including 150' of sandy beach. Utility 
connections available at each lot. Pnced at appraised values; 
$200,000.00 to $225,000.00. For morę Information on this truły 
pristine (and nearly extinct) Vermont Lalceshore contact: 

Barney Point Properties 

Colcbester, Vermont 05446 
(802) 864-0532 


Circle Reader Service Number 193 


O sprey Run offers easy access privacy near the end of a tran- 
quil lane. The setting in White Birches is lovely with Killing- 
ton and Sugarbush a mere 30 minutes north or south on Route 
#100. There are three bedrooms and 2 1/2 baths (master suitę 
bas a private fuli bath) modern kitchen with every necessity, a 
fieldstone fireplace, greenhouse Windows and a Iow mainte- 
nance situation inside and out. The house comes completely fur¬ 
nished and equippecl and rental income is a viable option. 
Within a short walk one finds community tennis, swimming and 
a wonderful hiking trail system. Owners have moved perma- 
nently to Vermont and no longer require this special situation. 
Favorably pricecl at $174,500. 





Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

RD #1, Box 26A North Hollow Rochester VT 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 • Fax (802) 7674669 
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Classic Yermont 


Founding Partners 

Mark Gauthier, Betty McEnaney, Terry Thayne 


Wh.it does this mean to 
you?. . . Antique cape 


with rolling hills... Brick 
federal in the village. . . 
Log home set in woods 
laced with stone walls... 
Bright and sunny eon- 
temporary with dramatic 
views. . . Trailside ski 
house with the lifts at 
your door... 


No matter what your 
definition of CLASSIC 
VERMONT may he, we 
at RE/MAX Black 
River can help you find 
your perfect piece of 
Yermont. 


Cali for your personal Welcome Packagc! 


Mark Gauthier 
Betty McEnaney 
Terry Thayne 
Connie Rawlins 


RF/MBK 

Black River Associates 


Each Office Independently Owned and Operated ITI 

MLS Charter Member Crown Point Board of Realtors tS 


P.O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Vermont • 05149-0458 • 802-228-2300 • Fax 802-228-2305 
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Realize your dreams ... 


PROBABLY THE 
OLDEST HOME IN 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS 
84 ACRES 

VIEWS..VIEWS..VIEWS 

Three original fireplaces, 

paneling, wide board floors. Needs $ and TLC. Perfect for 
someone who wants to create a lovely country estate. 
$195,000. 

f rO FRANK PUNDERSON AGENCY 

l-1 | 19 West St. • Rutland, Vermont • 05701 

I- 1 (802) 775-2552 • FAX (802) 775-0309 


TI Thether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
W pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize your dream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in I /ermont Life. 


L ush meadows and scenie vistas complement this pristine 
4,000 square foot contemporary farmhouse. Built in 1991, its 
classic New England style offers four bedrooms, including a 
guest suitę, four baths and two fireplaces. In a tradition of fine 
craftsmanship the kitchen is appointed with butternut cabinetry 
and the study is paneled in solid cherry. Spacious former dairy 
barn, box stalls and dressage ring for horses, pond, sugar house 
and great privacy near road’s end. Beautiful rural farm country, 
but convenient to Hanover Sc Woodstock. With 50 acres 
$390,000; with 100 acres $425,000. 

BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATĘ 

RD #1, Box 26A, North Hollow, Rochester, VT 05767-9003 

(802) 767-3398 • Fax (802) 7674669_ 
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Circle Reader Service Number 195 _ 

What’s Next in the Summer Issue of Yermont Life 


The Llama Phenomenon: Llamas come from South 
America, but Vermont seems to be fuli of them. 

Yestermorrow Today : The design school where archi- 
tecture means morę than bricks and mortar. 

Green Mountain Herbs: Herbs are in, and a lot of Ver- 
monters are into herbs. 

Vermont’s Lost Industrial Past: Meet the man who un- 
covered Vermont’s age of smelters, mines and forges. 


On the Big Lakę: Lakę Champlain in words and photos. 

Return ofthe Elm: Vermont’s streets were once over- 
arched with the branches of huge, beautiful elms. Then 
Dutch elm disease decimated the big trees. Meet the 
new elm. 

Plus: Family reunions, Vermont-style; Stowe’s antiąue car 
show; pusheart meals; a Connecticut River fishing 
guide, and morę! 
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Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds 
PO Box 283, 

Vergennes, VT 03491-0283 
or cali 802-877-2262 



Closing Dates: 
Summer Issue: March 15 
Autumn Issue: June 15 


Aduenture/ Outdoor 



Come meei the great 
whales of the Gulf ol 
Sl. Lawrence. Participate in 
field research on ihe blue. 
fin. and humpback whales 
on an informative 
wilderness 

* n| uie RESEARCH EKPEOITIONS 

285 Green, Sl Lambert. OC, Canada, J4P. 113. June-Oct: 418/949-2845; Oct-May: 514/465-9176 


Smali groups« 
ilogist guides « 


WATCHABLE WILD LIFE TOURS 



Enriching educationaJ ach/entures led by 
Professional naturalists, biologists, & 
educatofs a cross North America. Smali 
groups. flne accommodations & cuisine 

Northern Lights EcoTours, Inc. 

R.D. tn, Box 2070 
North Ferrisburg, VT 05473 
(802) 453-4107 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Battenkill 
River. $125.00. Food & lodging or camping on the river 
also available. Cali 1-800-676-8768. 

BIKE VERMONT! The smaller, friendlier, morę personal 
choice for inn-to-inn touring. Exclusively Vermont & Con¬ 
necticut River Valley. Support van, leaders, rentals. Our 
19th year! Bike Vermont, Box 207, Woodstock, VT 
05091. (800) 257-2226. 


Books 


THE COUN7 RY BOOKSHOP Browse freely amongst 
20,000 books and prints out of old Vermont homes and at- 
tics. We'rc beside the stonewall. Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. (802) 454-8439. 


Business Opportunities 


WELI. ESTABLISEIF.D CHILDREN S shop in lovely 
Vermont resort area. Prime location. Rcply 110 Box Mili 
Rd. Boxboro, MA 01719. 

EARN INCOME selling our beautiful children's clothing. 
Cali or write Raynabows, 385 Gilston Court, Lakę Mary, 
FL 32746. (407) 333-9977. 


better. Viewing software and high resolution files for print- 
ing included. Send check or m/o for $25.00 to: Ocean 
View Publishing P.O.B. 95, Cambridge, VT 05444. 


CountiyCurtains. 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EVERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 68-page Color Catalog 

1-800-876-6123 

Dept. 2485 


Lodging 


MIDDLEBURY BED & BREAKFAST Walk downtown. 
Fuli Continental breakfast. Washington Street Ext. Hikers, 
bikers, skiers welcome. Middlebury. Liz Hunt. (802) 388- 
4851. $50-$75 DO. 

BAILEY’S MILLS B&B, WOODSTOCK 10 MILES 
Woodstock-Ascutney Region. Totally charming historie 
1830's manor, romantic accommodations, beautiful rural 
setting. (800) 639-3437. 

HISTORIC B&B INN AND COTTAGES Near 2 lakes 
& golf. Hot air balloon packages. Private baths, AAA ap- 
proved. Silver Mapie Lodge, Fairlee. Color brochure (800) 
666-1946/(802) 3334326. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas, New, 
Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs, Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, 
Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090. 1-810-755-6050. 


BUSINESS & IIWESTMENT PROPERTIES Central 
VT inns, motels, going concerns,investment properties. 
Many bank owned and other bargains. Cali for free list. 
D.R. Symmes & Associates (802) 295-9400. 

FARMS & ACREAGE-BEST BUYS Your Central VT 
domain, 50-500 acres. Farmland, forest land, conservation, 
reereation, hunting/fishing, family retreats. Cali for free list. 
D.R. Symmes & Associates (802) 295-9400. 

QUECHEE LAKES RESORT. A four season resort near 
Hanover, NH and Woodstock, Vermont. Houses, Town- 
houses, and Land. Cali or Write Marilyn for free brochure, 
Quechee Associates, Inc. P.O. Box 213 Quechee, Vermont 
05059 1-800-639-5110. 

1995 MARKS MY 287 H YEAR of offering country prop- 
eny state-wide. Please cali (802) 767-3398 and Fil help you. 

WAITE ASSOCIATES, REALTORS Country Properties 
- Homes & Land - Sales & Rentals - P.O. Box 147, Lon- 
donderry, VT 05148 (802) 824-3113. Free Map. 

VERMONT RETRFAT on 14 Acres. 3BR's. 3-car garage. 
Privacy. $119,000. Watson Agency, Hardwick, VT 05843 
(802) 472-3338. 

SUGARBUSH fully furnished two bedroom condo- 
minium available for rental. Please cali for rates and avail- 
ability 800-5214550. 


Sewices 


ABSOLUTE PEST CONTROL 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Vermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 



Real Estate 


STOWE CHALETS AND 
CONDOMINIUMS for the 
discriminating vacationer. 

Simoncan 
Realty 

P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, 05672 (802) 253-4623 


PHOTO RESTORATION SERVICES OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. High quality digital photo restoration from 
$59.00. (603) 424-5054. 


Specialty Foods 

PURE VERMONT 1995 MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont 
Seal of Quality, Certified Organie. Direct from our Greens- 
boro, VT Sugarhouse. Ali sizes from pints to gallons. Cali 
Mark or Mary McGrath 1 -800-554-5410. 



Financial Inst/Sewice 


MU I UAL FUND INVESTORS: Are you aware of the 
above avcrage market risk your funds are exposcd to at this 
moment? For information cali AMS Management, Burling¬ 
ton, VT (802) 660-2028. 


Gifts & Mail Order 


VERMONT SCENES ON CD ROM, ovcr 100 photos 
of rural Yermont for MS Windows and 256 color VGA or 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vemiont real estate. $42/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


BRICK FEDERALS with acreage, water, views...photos, 
literaturę on request. Barrett & Company, Grafton, VT 
05146 (802) 843-2390. 

ROCHESTER, VT: Easy maintenance2bdrm vacation home 
on 13+ peaceful acres. Magnificcnt pond, streams, wildlife. 
Near Killington, Sugarbush. $89,900. (802) 7674624. 


Yacation Rentals 


1840 BRICK HOUSE on 300 acres, furnished, equipped. 
Fairfax (Burlington area). Fuli summer only. (802) 849- 
6633. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled in the 
mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles to 
Killington. One mile offRoute 4. One bedroom, fblly fur¬ 
nished, woodstove, den with futon couch leads to rear deck. 
As Iow as $75 per night for 2 people. (802) 672-3768. 

NICHOUS POND WOODBURY, VT. Lakeside house 
on unerowded smali lakę. Available June, September and 
October. Patricia Whitcomb (802) 755-6234. 

FREE BOOKLET listing hundreds ofvacation rentals 
throughout Yermont. (802) 229-2433. 
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Picture Postscript 
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IF THE ROCK IS WET 
ITS RAINING 
IP THE ROCK IS HOT 
ITS SUNNY 

IF THE ROCK IS WHITE 
ITS SNOWIK1G 
IP THE ROCK IS MOVING 
ITS WINDY 

IP THE ROCK IS COOL 
ITS OVERCAST 
IP THE ROCK l£ GONE 
TORNADO! 






Do-it-yourself weather forecasting 
at the General Storę of Barton, in Orleans County. 
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^Hiey ug go t Comwon Sense at 9T. 9W. QiMngham 

ui(.s(i peopQe back korne kad sowę. 


Used by permission of Nan Wood Estate 


Visitors to the Green Mountain State cali or write often 
asking us to send some to them. They may have 
discovered our soaps, shampoos, salves, and skin care 
products in a Vermont shop such as F.H. Gillingham in 
Woodstock. Once they get home and use them, they want 
to get morę for themselves or their friends. So we gladly 
take time to pack whatever they need in a box and send it 
to them. 

That' s why we' ve put together a catalog 
of all our wholesome and practical soap 
and bodycare products — for the conve- 
nience of those whose local storę owners 
don' t have Common Sense. We' 11 send 
you a copy free of charge. 

Just write or cali: 

COMMON SENSE 

Natural 

SOAP & BODYCARE 

109 Lincoln Avenue 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
802-773-0582 


Seose 


Almond 

SOAP 


Hair 
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YERMONT 


We re JMore Tkań Country Roads. 


po\N& 
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Everyone knows about our ski slopes 
roads, dairy farms and smali towns. But a lot 
morę tkań ckeese and mapie syrup is madę in 
\ermont. 5 ome world class firms, leaders like 
Ben & Jerry s Homemade, Inc., IB^ML, 
GE, and Eveready kave found tkat \ermont is 
a great place to live and to make money. From 
plastics and wood products to electronics and 
food processing, morę tkań 1,000 firms kelieve 
tkat tkey don t kave to give up tke good life in 
order to turn a good profit. 


IBM Essex Junction, VT Miguel's Stowe Away Salsa, Stowe, VT Hubbardton Forge, Castleton, VT 

Lkout our ski slooes, country For an introductory look at \4rmont as a 

relocation option for your kusiness, cali 
Central A/ermont Puklic 5ervice, tke State s 
largest electric utility. It may ke tke kest move 
you ve ever madę. 


l-800-382-CVPS 


■ SPONSORED BY 


VERMONT 

WE’RE OPEN FOR BUSINESS! 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. # 77 Grove St„ Rutland, Vermont 0570W 
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Spring 


For It. 


Despite all of winter's 
silent majesty, there are those 
who have always favored 
Vermont in the season which 
follows. Spring brings a 
glorious breakthrough, with 
flowers beginning to blossom| 
and fields turning to rich, 
endless hues of green. 


rhe sap has run, and the 
state's golden crop of syrup isj 
at farmstands everywhere — 
soon to be joined by a host ofj 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The season's first catch awaits| 
in a rambling brook or river, 
and our extraordinary historij 
sites invite your exploration. 


30, shake off the lion of winte^ 
[Tit the road. Or take to the 
;ky. And find yourself in the 


nidst of Vermont's beauty — 






i- 8 oo-VERMONT ext. 513 


YERMONT 



it will changp the way 
you look at things 
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